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INTRODUCTION 

« 

Uiari^ is undoubtedly one of the most important theologi- 
cal terms in the New Testament. Lightfoot goes so far as 
to say that ^^ it assumes in the teaching of Our Lord, en- 
forced and explained by St. Paul, the foremost place in the 
phraseology of Christian doctrine." ^ From the dawn of the 
Christian era to our own tinges, many volumes have been 
written about iriari^ from various points of view. Among 
recent scientific works, that of Schlatter, Der Q-lauhe Im 
Neuen Testament^ might almost be called the classic on IIio-- 
ri9 In the New TestamerU. And in this work the author has, 
of course, treated the Pauline iriari^ within the limits of his 
more general theme. A monograph, however, dealing spe- 
cifically and scientifically with the Pauline 7rurrt9, does not 
yet exist; hence, it is something to be desired. One needs 
but to read a few current definitions of this term, especially 
in non-Catholic writers, to agree with Lechler, '^Was aber 
positiv der paulinische Begriff des Glaubens sei, dariiber ist 
immer noch Streit."^ 

This misunderstanding and the status of the most recent 
opinion about the Pauline wiari^ is frankly set forth by 
Johannes Weiss in these words : " Da ist vor allem und ganz 
besonders das Wort *Glaube,' das bis heute zu so entsetz- 
lichen Missverstandnissen Anlass gibt, sei es dass man es im 
Gegensatz zu einem begriindeten ^Wissen' als halbes, un- 
sicheres, gemutmasstes Wissen oder Meinen versteht, oder 

1 St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, 167. 
. > Daa Apostol. und das NachcppostoL Zeitalter (3 Aufl., 1885), s. 863, 
quoted from Bartmann's article in BS (1897), U, 41. 

V 



vi INTRODUCTION 

ala ein tr^s sicb Yerlassen oder ein onwuidiges slob Ge- 
fangecgeben in eine fremde nnTerstandene Lehre."^ The 
same author also points oat the method by which this con- 
fosion can be cleared ap, viz., by an bistoricorliterary in- 
vestigation of Heb. xi, 1 : " Daa Wort, dessen Gescbiobte 
man kennen moBS, am es za Tersteben, ist von Paulus nicht 
geschaffen, es lag ibm vor ala ein fertig abgestempelter Be- 
griS "; * and Heb. xi, 1 is suggested for this investigation, 
because for such a work ** die beiden Umscbreibungen, die 
der Hebraer-Brief in seiner beriibmten Definition des Glaa- 
bens wahlt, sind hochst bezeichnend." ' In a word, this 
verse is to be selected for the bistorico-literary investiga- 
tion of the Pauline irioTt9, because it has a literary history, 
and because, in the words of St. Aogustine, "It ia the 
•tendard definition of Faith." * 

What gives an added exegetical interest to the problem, is 
the fact that there is as much confusion about the meaning 
of Heb. xi, 1 as there is about the Pauline irwTis. And the 
source of this confusion is not only the uncertainty about 
the meaning of vvo<rra<riv, the pivotal term of the whole 
verse, bnt also the dogmatic tendency always to define 
the Pauline viotk as "conviction," or "confidence," or 
"foundation," — no matter in what Pauline text or context 
the term happens to occur. Thus Delitzsoh insists that here 
inroaraaK, and hence wiittk means "Zuvereicht"; • J. Weiss 
hails it as a striking example of "unbeugsamer tJberzeu- 
gung";« and Westcott is satisfied that "the general scope 
of the statement is to show that the future and the unseen 
can be made real by Faith."' A whole litany of such vari- 
ant and yet emphatic views about the meaning of inrotrTaait 
in Heb. xi, 1 might be noted. But these are sufiBcient to 

' Dm UrehTittentvm, I, 822. » Oommt. on lAe Epiit. U> the Hebr., 

* Ibid. n, 210. 

'iWd. • C5i.ctt,I,S22. 

* Cf. .Snchirtdton, o. 8. ' Tlie Eplatle to the Hebrews, 361. 
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illustrate the existing oonfoatoa and contention regarding 
the sense of the Pauline itiotk of this verse. It is with 
the hope of aiding in clarifying this important theological 
term that I take up this historico-literary investigation of 
Heb. xi, 1 : 'Eariv Se Triari^ eXjn^ofievmv vwoaraa-i/ij irpayfjutra^v 
eXeyx^ ot; fi\erropt€V€OP. 

Without anticipating the investigation itself, we may pref- 
ace it by saying what at a glance is evident to every one, 
viz., that the Pauline TrioTi? is here defined in two phrases : 
(a) eXiri^ofjLevfov VTroaraaK^ and (6) vpayfuiTwv ekeyx^ ov 
ff\€irof4£vwv. The second phrase has been so gener^y in- 
terpreted as the "incontestable proof," or "the test," or 
"the conviction" of "things unseen," that there remains 
no longer any serious doubt about its meaning. Accord- 
ingly, we shall confine our investigation to the first element 
of the verse, or more precisely, to i/irodrao-i?, the term out 
of which most of the confusion regarding the passage has 
arisen. 

After establishing the original text, we shall seek the light 
of Greek literary history for the interpretation of its decisive 
term, mrocrrcuri^. To that end, we shall not only review all 
the extant interpretations of the verse, among which those 
of the early Greek Fathers (the descendants of those very 
Greeks whose ears once rang with the Pauline irurrvi) must 
be of great importance, but we shall also study the meaning 
of tATrocrrao-t? in the ancient classic and Koivq literatures, 
where the term was prepared by its natural historical de- 
velopment for the Pauline author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It is only by this method that we can force this 
ancient Greek past, the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1, to 
surrender its understanding of irun-v; — xnroaToavs. And 
we have every reason to hope that by this light we shall 
dispel the darkness that now envelops this important verse; 
for, we believe with the ever-growing conviction of modem 
scholars that there is "contact" between the language of 
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the Greek Bible and the speech of the contemporary Hel- 
lenic world. 

It is a most agreeable duty to express here sincere grati- 
tude to the Rev. Dr. Heinrich Schumacher, my profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis, under whose helpful and 
stimulating direction this monograph has been written. I 
am also happy to acknowledge my indebtedness to other 
professors at the Catholic University of America, and nota- 
bly to Drs. Coin, Rutin, and Vaschalde, my masters in Old 
Testament Exegesis and Semitic Languages, to Dr. Shana- 
han, my preceptor in Dogma, to Dr. Aiken and the profes- 
sors of Sacred Theology who have read the first draft of this 
work. Expressions of my sincere gratitude are also due 
the Very Rev. James Bums, C.S.C, Ph.D., and the Rev. 
Maurice Norckauer, C.S.C, for helpful suggestions in the 
presentation of the matter. 

Michael Mathis, C.S.C. 

Holt Cboss College, 

Bbookland, D. C. 

January, 1920. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE TEXT 

At the very outset of this exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, it will 
be well to establish critically the original text. Because the 
original text will be ** terra firma " for the whole investiga- 
tion, and **lux in tenebris" for the history of the various 
interpretations of our verse. The commonly accepted criti- 
cal evidence ^ is threefold : Greek uncial MSS., versions prior 
to the eighth century, and Patristic quotations. 

I. The critical evidence favoring the TextuB Heeeptus: ^Earv 
Se irtoTK eXiri^ofievmv viroarao'i^j 7rpay/JUiT0i>p eXeyxo^ ov /3\e^ 

1. Qreeh MSS.: All Greek MSS. of critical value, except 
Codex Alexandrinus (A) and Codex Claromontanus (D^*°^).* 
The variance of the latter is so slight (the accusative case, 
UTToirracrti/, for the nominative), that it may be eliminated. 

2. VeraioTis : 

A. For the Latin versions we note those given by Tischen- 
dorf : ^ (a) Est autem fides sperandarum substantia rerum, 
argumentum non apparentium: The Latin translation^ of 
Augiensis Cantabrigiensis (F), Vulgate (vg^^*), Demidovia- 
nus (demid). 

(i) Sperandorum substantia, rerum argumentum non ap- 
parentum ^ : Amiatinus (am) Fuldensis (fu). 

1 Hammond, OuUinea of Textual Criticism Applied to the N. 2*., 1, 42. 

2 Tischendoif, Novum Test, Oraece, etc., H, 820. 
^Ibid. 

* Hebrews in Ood, Augiensis is preserved only in Latin. 

s *' Apparentum '' is obviously a careless spelling for ** apparentium.^* 

3 



4 THE PAULINE PISTIS 

B. Bohairic : Faith is a firmness (ovxJLxpo) i of things 
hoped for and a proof of things not seen. 

C. Arabic : Invenitur autem fides substantia eorum quae 
expectantur, evidentia rerum quae non cernuntur.^ 

D. Armenian : Quid est fides nisi certitudo rerum spera- 
tarum et argumentum rerum non apparentium.^ 

3. Patristic Quotations: 

A. Greek Fathers : Clement of Alexandria,* Origen (ex- 
tant in the Latin translation of Rufinus),^ Cyril of Jerusalem,^ 
Gregory of Nyssa/ John Chrysostom,® Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia,® Cyril of Alexandria,^^ Theodoret,^ and John Damas- 
cene.^ 

B. Latin Fathers : Ambrose,^ and Jerome ^* (" Non " of 
TR is changed to " necdum "). 

4. Papyrus P^^ (saec. IV) in the British Museum with 
fragments of the Epistle to the Hebrews reads : eXin^ofieiWP 
wpayfjLarmv VTrooTturi^. 

II. Critical evidence for other texts : 

A. EoTt Se irurn,^ ekiri^ofiawiv virooTaai^^ wpayfMiwv eKey^ 
^09 ov Bov\ofk€vmp : only one Greek MS. Codex Alexandri- 
nus (A). 

B. Est autem fides iynrantium substantia rerum, accusa- 
tor non videntium: Latin of the Graeco-Latin codices Claro- 
montanus (d) and Sangermanensis (e), the latter not being 
of independent value, but a mere copy of Codex Claromon- 
tanus. It should be noted that the Epistle to the Hebrews 

1 Tke Coptic Version of the N, T. etc., Ed. Horn, m, 628. 
s Brianus Waltonus, 8. 8. Biblia Polyglotta, etc., Y, 878. 
s Translated by Dr. A. A. Vaschalde from the Armenian text of the Ameri- 
oan Biblical Society. ^ Berlin Ed. Clemena Alexandrinus^ H, 117. 

» liigne, P. G., 14, 979 C. » Migne, P. (?., 74, 989 G. 

• Migne, P. (?., 83, 606. u Migne, P. G., 82, 767 A. 
7 Migne, P. 6., 46, 941 C. u Migne, P. (?., 96, 980 B. 
s Migne, P. (?., 63, 161 B. i* Migne, P. X., 16, 621 B. 

• Migne, P. Gf., 66, 966 B. ^ Migne, P. X., 26^ 448 C. 



THE TEXT 5 

in Cod. Claromontanus was not originally contained in that 
Codex, but was added later. 

C. Est autem fides sperantium substantia, convictio rerum 
quae non videntur : Augustine ^ in several passages. 

D. Est autem fides certitudo (convictio = cognitio) de iis 
rebus quae sunt in spe, ac si iam existerent actu : et revelatio 

eorum quae non videntur : v. > ^ A V^ ]m^^ \/n^\^ t m ^ oe^a^i 

Mr 4 ^ w 



4->-^ P^, _ Peshitto. 

This rather brief and condensed account of the critical 
evidence is certainly of the highest interest. For the variants 
show that Heb. xi, 1 was always surrounded by a mysterious 
atmosphere, inasmuch as they are not only different read- 
ings for the same idea, but also represent an entirely different 
exegesis and understanding of the text from that which is 
suggested by the original. 

Let us now consider the variants in detail. 

1. The Peshitto certainly presents a highly surprising 
reading. If we leave out the clause, ^' ac si iam existerent 
actu," we have the text : Est autem fides convictio (cognitio) 
de iis quae sunt in spe, et revelatio eorum quae non videntur. 
This evidently corresponds to the form of the Greek TR. 

The translation of eXiri^^ofuvcov by t i^w^ ^-oviM? is no serious 
deviation from the original. But how was the passage, t^l" 

fip ^ '^ y 7 y ^ 

«P |Sninn ^ i fliN ^0019001 (" ac si iam existerent actu ") intro- 
duced into the text ? It is unnecessary to say that this phrase 
never belonged to the original; and yet the idea is well known 
to us from the Greek Patristic exegesis, as the explanation 
of the mysterious word vTroa-raa-i^j as we shall see. The most 
natural solution seems to be this : the author of the Peshitto 

1 De Peccat., Mentis, et Remiaa., Lib. n, XXXI, 60 ; Corp, 8cr^, Eccles. 
Latin., Vol. LX, Sancti A, Augustini Opera (Sect. Yin, Fart I, p. 121, 8). 
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knew well the meaning of the Greek word viroa-raa-K in this 
context, but apparently was unable to express it adequately 
in Syriac. Therefore, he translated with the next best word 
— certitude (cognitio), and supported this weak expres- 
sion by a paraphrase which would give the full meaning of 
vTrooToai^. Thus the Peshitto becomes not only valuable 
evidence for the originality of the TR, but also a precious 
and official interpreter in the early Syrian Church of i/tto- 
o-Ta<rt9 in the sense of a "presentation of future reality." 

2. St. Augustine^ % usual text also varies with the TR : Est 
autem fides sperantivm substantia, convictio rerum quae non 
videntur. At most this variant can only be the text of a 
LATIN VERSION of the time; and, of course, its value is 
derived from the Greek text of which it is a translation. 
As to this Greek text, there is no doubt that the second part 
of the verse — convictio rerum quae non videntur — trans- 
lates irpay/MaroDv eXejx^ ^^ PkeirofievoDv ; and in the first part 
of the verse we find difficulty only with " sperantium." Does 
" sperantium " translate eKin^^omtov^ or eXTri^ofievav ? In view 
of the fact that almost the whole threefold critical evidence 
favors €\7ri^ofi€P<ov as original, and since eXTn^o/ievoDv^ as the 
Middle Voice, could be translated "sperantium," we may 
conclude that the Latin translator of Augustine's text ren- 
dered €\'!n^ofi€va)v by "sperantium." Of course, we agree 
with Delitzsch^ that this was not the best translation of 
€\7n^o/jL€voi>v. It probably came into being with Augustine's 
interpretation of VTrooTaai^. It is certainly not testified to 
by the MSS., since only one Latin Version d (Claromontanus) 
has it. 

3. The teat of the Cod. Claromontanus runs: Est autem fides 
ispirantium^ substantia rerum, accusator non videntium. 
The Cod. Sangermanensis with the same reading is only a 
copy of d. Since the Greek parallel is identical with the 

1 Qp. cit., n, 207. 

s ^^Ispirantium ** is, no doubt, a corrupted spelling for ** sperantium.*' 
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TR, we have here no different reading at all. The Latin 
translation, however, causes difficulties. Evidently, the first 
part is identical with Augustine's reading. The Greek par- 
allel has ekiri^ofieiHov. ^^ Ispirantium " may, therefore, be 
explained in the same way as Augustine's ^^ sperantium." 
But what about the second difference in the text : *^ Accu- 
sator non videntium " for €X€7;^09 ov fiXeirofievav ? " Viden- 
tium" seems to be a harmonization with ^^ ispirantium." And 
"accusator" — a term for juridical procedure — seems to 
betray this strange interpretation of the second part of the 
verse : ttuttk is the accuser of those who do not see. This 
reading is, therefore, more interesting for the history of the 
interpretation than for the history of the text. Besides, let 
us note the words of Tischendorf on the general untrust- 
worthiness of Cod. Claromontanus : " Graeca praebent f ormas 
'Alexandr[in]as' quas dicunt, Latina inprimis in Epistola 
ad Hebraeos errores multos." ^ 

4. Alexandrimis (A) varies from TR by having the re- 
markable form fiov\ofi£iw>v for /SXeirofievmv. All other Greek 
MSS., all critical versions, and all Patristic quotations are 
against this reading. Besides, it is a curious reading, giving 
this unusual contrast of iriari^: ituttk is an €L%mirance of 
things hoped for (e.g., heaven) and a forced conviction of 
things not desired (^e.ff.y hell). Is this an intentional altera- 
tion of the original text, or only an error of the copyist? 
Indeed, if fiovXofiawv could not be explained as a transcrip- 
tional error, we should have a much more difficult problem 
in textual criticism before us. But we have good grounds 
for thinking that fiovXofievoDv is a mistake in the transcription 
of B\e7rofjL€if€DVy since in the uncial MSS. BAGTTOMGNQN 
might very easily be read BOYAOMGNQN. For both words 
have the same number of characters, the same termination 
-OMGNQN, and the same initial letter B. The transposition 
and inversion of AG of BAGTTOMGNQN to OY of BOYAOMG- 

1 Op. cU., Ill, 419. 
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NQN would not be extraordinary at all, since it is an ordinary 
mistake in the MSS. Hence, it is at least possible that in the 
uncial MSS. BAGTTOMeNQN was transcribed BOYAOMGNQN. 

The Patristic evidence, however, is decisive in this case. 
For, as Codex Alexandrinus was probably written at Alex- 
andria,^ the Alexandrian Patristic writers in their quotations 
of Heb. xi, 1 are of supreme interest. Clement and Cyril 
of Alexandria, and Origen witness, by their quotations of our 
verse, to fikerro/ievwv. Clement's testimony is weightiest 
and dearest, because his text antedates by two centuries the 
transcription recorded in Alexandrinus, and also because 
Clement has made it unmistakably clear that he read 
irpayfiare^p ov fikeiro/jievap by giving for it in the context 
of his quotation the synonym (uf>vots irpajfjLaTO^.^ Accord- 
ingly, by the combined evidence of all other Greek MSS., 
all critical versions, and the decisive Patristic quotations, 
and in view of the fact that fiovXo/ietfmp can possibly be 
explained as an error in transcription, we must eliminate 
the text of A as the original text of Heb. xi, 1. 

Summarizing the investigation of the history of the text, 
we may say: In spite of some remarkable testimony in a 
few witnesses, which more or less betrays the difficulty trans- 
lators had with UTroarao-t?, we have in fact an overwhelming 
unanimity for the TR. In support of the TR we have the 
combined witness of practically all the critical evidence — 
the Greek MSS., all the critical versions, and strong Patristic 
quotations that go back to the first appearance of our verse 
in extant literature. Hence, we conclude that the text of 
Heb. xi, 1 in TR is the original text. For, in the words of 
Hammond, "the combined testimony of the earliest MSS. 
with the earliest versions, and quotations in the earliest 
writers, mark an undoubted reading."^ 

1 F. G. Kenyon, in Hastings' Dictionary of the BibU^ 917. —Art. Text, 
s StramatOj n, 2. — Berlin Ed. Clemena Alexandrinus, n, 117. 
s Op. eit., 106. 
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There still remains one more textual problem to consider, 
viz., the punctuation within the text itself. The history 
of the text has developed two problems of punctuation: 
(a) Should a comma be placed after Trtort?, and (5) should 
a comma be placed before or after irpayfiartop? 

The critical evidence for punctuation is unsatisfactory for 
both questions, and in the second it is divided (in the ver- 
sions and Patristic quotations). For there is no, or only 
irregular, punctuation in the earliest uncial MSS. In such 
codices as record our verse, we have the following general 
confusion in the matter of punctuation : In Sinaiticus (K) 
words are not separated, except where a new idea requires 
a new line ^ ; in Alexandrinus (A) " a very simple punctua- 
tion is introduced, consisting of a simple point at the end 
of a sentence followed by a break in the line " ^ ; in Claro- 
montanus (D^'^ and d) and Sangermanensis (E^*°^ and e), 
we find the stichometric arrangement ' ; and Augiensis Can- 
tabrigiensis (F^°^ and f ) places a period after every word of 
the text.* Hence, we conclude with Tischendorf * that no 
sound argument can be taken from the punctuation in the 
earliest MSS. : ^^ Luce clarius est ne argumentum quidem ad 
interpunctionem rectam decemendam hauriri posse ex prio- 
rum nuditate (as in K))^ neque magis ex posteriorum copia 
signorum" (as in f).* 

A. The Comma after TLio-ti^. 

With Erasmus a comma was placed after iriari^. This 
comma put VTrooToa-i^ and €X€7;^09 in apposition to irca-rc^. 
The construction would then yield the sense, " Faith really 
exists, etc.," — a remarkable and useless insistence on the ob- 
vious. But this comma is disappearing in the light of mod- 
em research. Olshausen undermined the principal ground 
upon which the comma was inserted after Trtcrrt?: **And 

1 Tischendorf, Op, cU., m, 111. * Tischendorf, Op, cU,, m, 111. 

> Hammond, Op, ei£., 142. > Op. cit., in, 112. 

s Tischendoif , Op, cU.j m, 114 and 42a « My additions in parenthesis. 
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when in support of this construction, it is affirmed that €<m 
as copula cannot stand at the beginning of the sentence, such 
passages are forgotten as Luke yiii, 11 : €<m Se avrrj 17 irapa- 
fioXrj. In the preceding context of that passage it is said 
that the understanding of the parables is important, and 
then the transition is made to the explanation of the parables 
themselves. Just so here. In x, 38, it was said Faith is 
necessary; and in xi, 1, the question is answered, what is 
Faith." ^ A. T. Robertson, in the light of the most recent 
research, says of this objection: ^^Eariv is also the accent 
at the beginning of the sentence, Heb. xi, 1."^ And this 
emphasis "on the cerrt denotes certainty of connection be- 
tween the subject and the predicate, the assured truth of 
the affirmation made."^ Accordingly, in the absence of all 
certain critical evidence, and with the fall of the principal 
reason for placing a comma after 9rt<rrt9, we conclude that 
no comma should be placed here. 

B. The Comma before or after Trpayfiarmv. 

From a mere glance at the text : 'Earc & Tria-Ti^ eXiri^ofie" 
vfov VTrotrrao'i^ irpayfiaroiiv eXer/x^ ^^ pKeirofievtov^ it will be 
observed that this definition or description of itcotl^ is two- 
fold: €Xin^ofJb€va>v viroaTcurvi and €X€7;^09 ov /SXeirofAevtov. 
The difficulty arises with 7rpayfiaTa>v, Does it belong to the 
first or to the second part of the verse ? As we stated above, 
the punctuation in the earliest uncial MSS. is such as to pre- 
clude any sound argument being taken from them. Yet the 
inversion of the words eXTri^o/ieimv VTroa-raa-i^ irpayp^vnuv 
into €Xin,t^ofjL€iftDv irpayfiarmv tnroaraai,^ in the Papyrus P^* in 
the British Museum favors the view that Trpay/iaiwv belongs 
to the first part. 

We find more critical evidence on the point under discus- 
sion in the versions and the Patristic quotations. All the 

1 Bibl. Comm. on the N. 7., VI, 640. 

> A Orammar of the Greek N. T.^ in the Light of Historical Research^ 284. 

s Delitzach, Op. dt., U, 204. 
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Latin versions (except Amiatinus and Fuldensis), the Syriac, 
the Bohairic, and the Armenian place irpayfiartov in the first 
part of Heb. xi, 1, whereas the Arabic puts it in the second 
part of the verse. The Patristic writers are also divided in 
this matter. Those favoring irpayfiartov in the first part of 
the verse are : Origen,^ Chrysostom,^ Augustine,^ and Jer- 
ome*; and those favoring the other view are: Clement of 
Alexandria,^ Ambrose,^ Theodoret,^ and others. Thus, the 
critical evidence is divided so sharply as to make it almost 
impossible to decide the matter. 

Since the Patristic period the place of this comma (either 
before or after nrpayfiarcov) has been discussed in every com- 
plete exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 ; and the opinion that irpayfiaroov 
belongs to the second part of the verse has been constantly 
gaining ground. So much so that in the best recent texts 
Tischendorf does not even mention the variant for the 
comma after irpayiMiTtov^ and Westcott •and Hort call it 
a less probable punctuation. We agree with this modem 
opinion, because, in the words of Delitzsch, " Trpayfia some- 
times denotes an historical fact, sometimes a supersensuous 
reality: It is in the latter sense that Trpayfiarcov is used 
here ; and so evidently belongs more properly to the ov fiXcTr- 
o/Lt6i/o)i/, in order to distinguish the unseen realities which 
are the objects of Faith from the shadowy dreams which are 
the creations of human fancy." ® 

Having established the original text of Heb. xi, 1 to be 
EcTTt Be irurrt^ eXirt^ofiewov wrooToo'i^y irpayfiare^v eXejx^ ^^ 
^Xerro/jLevav^ we shall take up in the next chapter the his- 
tory OP THE EXEGESIS of our vcrsc, — what men have 
thought of Heb. xi, 1 from its first appearance in extant 
literature to the interpretations of our own day. 

1 Migne, P. G., 14, 979 C. « Op. cit.j H, 117. 

« Migne, P. G., 63, 151 B. • Migne, P. £., 16, 521 B. 

s Op. cU.^ 121, 8. 7 Berlin Ed. Theodoret, I, 91. 

4 Migne, P. X., 26, 448 C. ^ Op, ctt., II, 205. 



CHAPTER II 

INTERPRETATION OF THE TEXT 

1. In the Greek Fathers 

Certainly the most important period in the exegetical 
history of Heb. xi, 1 is the Greek Patristic. For the Greek 
interpretation is not only the first exegesis of our verse, but 
it is also the interpretation of writers whose mother tongue 
was the KOLvq hiaXeicTo^ of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Hence, besides its importance for the history of the interpre- 
tation, the Greek Patristic understanding of UTroorcMri?, the 
pivotal term of the verse, will be constantly noted because it 
has an historico-literary value of the greatest moment. 

The first time we meet t/Troorao-t? in Patristic literature is 
in the Epistle to Diognetus, II, 1, where it is apparently 
used synonymously with eiho^. The author invites Diog- 
netus to purify his mind from all prejudices and see of what 
tnToaraavi or €tSo9 the Pagan gods have been fashioned: ite 
fjLf) yAivov T0t9 o<l>0a\fAoc^^ aWa kcu Tq ^povqau^ rivo^ viroarcL- 
a-eto^ Tf Tivo^ €iBov^ rvy^avova-iv 01/9 epeire k(U vofu^ere Oeov^.^ 
Although vwooTcuri^ seems to be synonymous with €^£09, it 
cannot be determined with certainty what it really means in 
this passage. If viroaTcun^ is used synonymously with etSo?, 
then it means either form or an element of a composition, 
which were the meanings of €t8o9 at the time.^ If it is not 
used synonymously with €tSo9, then it is difficult to describe 
it more accurately than as something connected with essenca 

iMigne, P. G.,2, 1169A. 

> Cf. R. Hirzel, Ov<rta, PhUologus, Band 72 (1913), 43, where he says that 
€t8os is not confined to the limits of Platonic metaphysics, ** mag man daron- 
ter die das Wesen eines Dinges schaif mnschreibende Form oder das zur 
Komposition eines Oanzen dienende Element verstehen/' 

12 
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If we can trust Goodspeed's Index Apologet%eu9^ uiroo-ra<ri9 
is not in the vocabulary of Justin, but we are indebted to 
his disciple Tatian for an extensive use of the word. 
Twoaraaisi occurs seven times in his IIpo? EXXi^va^. In c. 5, 
God is called the Lord of all things, because He is the 
original wrooTcun^ of all things : O yap Aea-irorfi^ rmv oXe»]/, 
01^*09 vwafyxfov rov iravro^ ri VTroaraaL^^ Kara fiev rrjv 
fAffSeireif yeyanffiein^v Troirja-ip fiovo^ f)v.^ Certainly Tatian did 
not mean to say here that God is the orig^inal essence from 
which everything flows (as the pantheists would say), be- 
cause he explains the viroaTaa-i^ by: He existed originally 
alone, when no creation had yet taken place. Not only 
because He existed before (temporally) the creation, but 
also in contrast to the creation (^reaTa)^ as author of the cre- 
ation, He is called VTrotrraai^i The REALLY EXISTING BEING 
in contrast to the NON-EXISTING BEING. 

One of the most interesting usages of vTroaraa-i^ in the 
whole Patristic literature is found in c. 7, 2, of the same 
work. The author is here establishing the Christian Belief 
in the resurrection of the body at the last day, which doc- 
trine the Greeks ridiculed. But it is not so ridiculous, 
wrote Tatian. For just as one does not exist before he is 
bom (and of course ^^Idid not know who I was^ thotigh I ex- 
isted in the wooTcurK of fle%hly matter "), and when actually 
bom he is convinced that he really exists ; so in the same 
way once having been bom and by death existing and seen 
no longer he shall again exist. . . . For should his body be 
burned, or dispersed into rivers and seas, or even torn into 
pieces by wild beasts, yet he is laid up in the storehouse of 
a mighty Lord who, when He pleases, will restore to its 
pristine condition the VTroorao-t? which is visible to Him 
alone: Siairtp yap ovk osv irpiv 17 yeuea-dcu Ti9 ff/AtfV ov/c 
eyivfoaicoVf fiovov Se ev VTroa-raa-ei ri)9 a-aptciKtf^ v\rf^ 

1 Cf . p. 280. s Migne, P. G,, 0, 818 C. 
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viTffpxoVf jeyovu^ Se o fitf wdKai &a ti;9 yepeaeto^ ro etvai 
veirurreuKa * rov avrov rpoirov o yofofjtcpo^ kcu Sia Oavarov 
fAff/cer fov avOi^ t€ fi/qK^ff opmfievo^ eaofjuu iraKiv oHrrrep firj 
'irdXxu y€yov{i»9 cira yeuvrjOei^* . • . ^€0? Be o fiaaiXeumVy ore 
fiovXeraLf Tqv opmrqv avrto fiovm virotrraa-iv airo/eaTaairffa'& 
irpo^ TOP apxaiov.^ 

We have here three parallel expressions: Tatian compares 
the BIBTH of man with the besubbeotion of the body ; also 
the manner of existence in the xJirooTcuri^ of fleshly 
MATTEB before birth with the manner of existence of A 
OOBPSE before the resurrection ; the third and apologetic 
comparison makes use of the other two, — just as bibth can 
be predicated as a future reality of the manner of existence 

IN THE Wroa-TCUn^ OF FLESHLY MATTEB, SO the BESUBBEO- 
TION can be predicated as a future reality of the manner of 
EXISTENCE PBOPEB TO A COBPSE (which is also Called an 
viroaTa^vi). What is the meaning of xnroaraai^ in these 
comparisons ? 

We must first of aU estabUsh the meaning of the various 
expressions used : 

1. "Before my existence" (yevea-ffcu) from the context 
means ^^ before my visible existence on earth." 

2. " I did not know (imperf . eyivanrKov) who I was," — 
the imperfect eyivfoa-Kov demands the sense, ^ I was in a con- 
dition where I did not know who I was." 

8. '* But I was already existing (^VTrrfp^ov) in the VTroara- 
0-19 of fleshly matter." Tirrjpxov means real existence; and 
the only such existence before birth in fleshly matter is ex- 
istence in the maternal womb. 

4. ^But after having come into existence by birth I 
believed in the reality of my existence." 

With this fact Tatian compares the resurrection thus : 

1. " After coming into existence, and by death existing 
and seen no longer," 

1 Migne, P. Q., 6, 817 C-820 A. 
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2. '' I shall be again," 

3. ^^like the former, not existing and afterward receiving 
existence.'' 

4. Reason: For God the King, when He wishes, will 
restore the \nro<rrcuTifi of the dead body which is visible to 
Him alone unto its former state. 

By "Tt9 17/LMyy" ("Who I was") is expressed what Tatian 
understood by the term " before my existence," namely, the 
time when he was in the womb of his mother. Thus, (1) 
the existing being in the womb of the mother is the UTroora- 
o-t? for the existence on earth, (2) as the body existing in 
death is the woarcuri^ for the risen body. Hence, the 
resurrection is not so ridiculous as the Pagans thought. 
For just so surely as he who exists in the womb of his 
mother will have real life on earth, so he who exists some- 
how in death will rise again. The example of coming into 
existence by birth is the easier, and is used for the illustra- 
tion of the more difficult idea of resurrection. 

For the interpretation of the expression ^^ existing in the 
viroaraa-i^ of fleshly matter" (existence in the maternal 
womb) in these comparisons, it seems quite certain that the 
author does not wish to say that such an existence is merely 
temporally before birth, or similar to the existence of a 
corpse (for surely there is little similarity), but rather that 

it is a GUABANTEB OF FUTUBB EXISTENCE, A CERTAINTY OP 

FUTURE REALITY, or better still, the anticipation of a 

FUTURE AND MORE COMPLETE REALITY. For the EXIST- 
ENCE in the womb of the mother is real though incom- 
plete, as is evident from the expression qualifying existence 
in the womb, **I did not know who i was" (rt? VM^}* 
In a word, something was lacking to this manner of 
existence. All this is expressed in tnToarraa-i^ : It is a guar- 
antee and a certainty of a future reality, a reality 

WHICH IS possessed NOW TO A LIMITED EXTENT BUT 
WHICH WILL BE POSSESSED MORE COMPLETELY IN THE 
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FUTUBB, — IT 18 A EKAL ANTICEPATIOK OF A rUTITRB 
BKAUTY. 

Athanaoobas also speaks of the vmvrcurK as a quality of 
possession* saying that tlie angels to whom was intmsted the 
vTrovTwrK of power and the goTemment of the world abnsed 
them, (M Se tvufipurav km rrf Tifi ovctan woa-Tatrti km nf 
apXiI-* What is the meaning of woarwrra in this citation ? 

There is no doubt that otvia here means possession or 
power.' Happily Athan^oras then gives an example of 
auch angels as have abused the virooTiurK t^ oiwuk and the 
apxn, namely, those angels who in Gen. vi, 1-4 took wives 
of the daughters t^ man and bore giants. These abused the 
tnroaraa-K of their possession or power. The inrwrraa-K nfs 
oiwuK or the vmarao'tv of their power is identified with 
apxn (government), except that i^ixf ^ ^ specification, i.e., 
to their power beloi^ the government. Since we have here 
a contrast between the authority which gives the power and 
the medium which uses, or better, abuses, the power, the 
vwoaraa^m must express the connection between the power 
of the authority and that of the medium, the conditio line 
<pia Tvm under which the medium can use the ovo-io, t.e., Uie 
TiTLB-DEED, the AUTHORIZATION to the power and goven^ 
ment, which can be abused. Accordingly, vawrraaiK meana 
TITLB-DBED, Or QUABANTEBD EIGHT. 

It will be interesting to note even now the various mean- 
ings of the term vaatrraat/t thus far met with : 

1. In the Letter to Diognetus woaraaK probably means 

ESSENCE or SOMBTHDJO COIOTECTED WITH ESSENCE. 

2. In Tatian inrcxrrairt? is used as the emphasis of bbautt 
in contrast to non-reautt, as a guarantee, obbtaintt, 

and ANTICIPATION OF A FUTURE RKAT.TTY. 

3. In Athanagoraa vttotrraavi signifies anARAtnxB or 
UTIiB'-DEBD. 

1 Sv^lmd. pro OhrtiL, XXIV, 4, — Mlgne, P.Q., 6, 940 B. 
I a. Blnel, Op. eft.. Band 72 (1018), 4» aq. 
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Is there any connection between the three meanings? 
Certainly. For the author of the Letter to Diognetus, vtto- 
artun^ means simply reality ; for Tatian, it is an anticipated 
possession of 9, fixture reality ; and for Athanagoras, a guar- 
antee of a present reality. The common element is reality. 

We now pass on to Ibenaeu8 in a new field of literature, 
the Gnostic, that interesting literature, through which, as 
Bigg^ says, *^ these scientific terms were introduced into 
theology. Oucrio, viroaraaK^ tnroK&fuvop^ o/M)ovo-io9,aLl occur 
in Irenaeus," as in the philosophy of the time, where vrro- 
araari^ and ovaia **mean precisely the same thing."' Ire- 
naeus uses them synonymously in Contr. Haer. I, 15. 
In this passage Irenaeus protests against the ravings of the 
Gnostic Marcus who, though admitting God to be incorpo- 
real, yet conceives the generation of Gt>d out of a multi- 
tude of letters of the alphabet. Our author thus states the 
dilemma : Kcu ov aae^fAarop km avova-iov ovofjui^ei^^ Tqv tovtov 
ovaiav KOA rffv vwoaraaiv ac ttoWmp ypafifiarmv, ereptop 
€^ erepfop yepprnfieptop^ Karaaiceva^'i*^ Here VTrotrraai^ and 
ovaia are clearly used sjmonymously. We have seen that 
the preceding authors employ viroarao'i^ in the sense of 

GtTABANTEB OF BEAUTY, aS the ANTICIPATED BEALITT. 

But Irenaeus, in identifying inroaraai^ with ovaui^ the exist- 
ing BEALITY, clearly marks a step in the development of 
the term, which becomes more evident by a note of the same 
author, especially interesting and important for the exegesis 
of Heb. xi, 1, Contr. Haer. lY, 21. Irenaeus here gives 
a definition of irurrt^^ which though not an explicit exegesis 
of Heb. xi, 1, yet is strikingly similar to the Syriac text of 
our verse, and even foreshadows the common Patristic exege- 
sis of Heb. xi, 1. Speaking of Abraham as the prophet and 
example of 7ri<rrt9, Irenaeus makes the interesting observa- 

1 Bigg, The Christian Platonists cf Alexandria, 164, f. n. 1. 

s Op, eit, 104. 

s Kigne, P. O., 7, 626 B. 
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tioa that Abraham believed in thiogs fntnre (which are also 
" things hoped for "), aa \f they were already aecomplithed: 
lUo quidem oredente fatnris qiuui iamjaetit propter promis- 
sionem Dei.^ Here we have irurrK aa the bepbesbntation 
OF A FUTUBE BEAUTT, as if it Were already an aocomplished. 
fact : Fataris quasi iam factis. This bears a striking resem- 
blance to the Sjriac rendering of ekwi^ofitvav wotrraffK of 
Heb. zi, 1 : Est autem fides persnasio super iis, quae sunt 
in spe, ao si essent ipsis (intellige oredentibus) in acta sive 
effectu.' Then our author goes on to give what has a broad 
parallelism with the second part of Heb. zi, 1, tKeyx"*^ ''v 
fiXeiro/ievav, when he says, " nobis quoque similiter per fidem 
speculantibus earn quae est in regno haereditatem." ' This 
is the first, though vague, indication of Heb. zi, 1, and means 
plainly per fidem videmus, quae non iam videtur, t.0., " hae- 
reditatem in regno," or : ffKem/iev &a irurreeK ov ffkarofteva. 
The antieipated po»»e»non of a future reality (Tatian) is here 
a vivid representation of a future and complete reality (" as 
if they were already aocomplished "). 

Up to this point we have been considering the common 
Patristic usage of the term tnrooTatrK prior to Clement of 
Alexandria, because until his time our text itself is not 
found. Yet this earliest Christian usage is important, since 
it represents the closest link to the literary milieu of Heb. 
xi, 1 in its principal difficulty, namely, the meaning of the 
term vwoara^K. As the result of this investigation we may 
note the chief usf^s of the term found : woarturis has been 
used in the sense of esbbnce, sohbthino conhbcted with 

ESSENCE, REAUXy IN CONTEA8T TO NON-BEAUTY, GUAE- 
ANTBE, CERTAINTY, OE ANTICIPATrON OF A FUTtJRB REAL- 
ITY, a BEAUTY NOT YET COMPLETE, and a BEPBESBNTATION 
OP A FUTUBE AND COMPLETE BEAUTY. 

'Migne, P. G., 7, lOU A. 

lEBtius, Comm., in Cap. XI,— Epist &d He^iraeos, tbib. 1, S76; ct 
■lao p. 6 of this Diaertation. ■ Mignts, P. O,, 7, lOM A. 
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In Clement of Alexandbia we find the first statement 
of our text , which he advances as scriptural confirmation, 
and, what is more important still, as an equation of his defi- 
nition of irurrvi. In passing, we may note that much of the 
Stromata is devoted to nrum^. In fact, Clement is the first 
to g^ve us a well-rounded treatment of the doctrine of Faith. 
But what is of the highest interest to the student of the 
development of religion (especially from the linguistic point 
of view) is the fact that in Clement the Christian irum^ is 
viewed in the light of the classical, which has profoundly 
affected the terminology of irum^ as an intellectual assent 
(jjv^Karadeai^^.^ In Stromata, II, 2, Clement argues that 
through iritrrvi alone can we come to the knowledge of God. 
Then he defines itiattv; in the following terms: nrpoXri^is: exov- 
aio^ etm^ OeotrefieuK avyKaraOeci^^ eKwi^oiieifmv V7rocrra<rt9, 
wpayfiaTWP eXeyxo^ ov /SXerrofiePtDv^ tcara top duov Attooto- 
Xoi/.^ Then follows in the next few chapters a further elu- 
cidation of avytcarciOca'i^^ Oeoaefieia^ exovaio^^ and irpokri'^i^ 
in the light of classical Greek antiquity. That Clement's 
definition of inarvi is equated by Heb. xi, 1 is unmistak- 
able. What is the meaning of the individual terms of 
this equation ? 

1. ^vr^KaraOeai^i The sense of pvyKaradetn^ is clear 
from the immediate context. Clement, after quoting the 
Apostle, continues : Other philosophers have defined vum^ 
as an assent to an unseen object : AXXot 8* o^i^t;? wpa^fAa- 
T09 eworiTi/criv avyKaradeiriv erreSmieav eivcu rrjv 7ri<mv,^ And 
he adds the important words: ilairep a/iekei Tqv airohei^iv 
ayvoovfievov irpcrffutro^ if>av€pav ovytcaraOeaiv z ^ As certainly 

1 Origen (^Contr. Cel., HL, 88, 89), Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat,, V, X), 
John Damascene (.SSipos. of the Ortkodox Faith, IV, XI), and others haTe 
defined wians as a a-v7irara^e<rtt, and Theodoret (Ottrotio Oraec, I) repeats 
Clement of Alexandria almost verbatim in his dissertation ILepi Uiarem. 

> Berl. Ed. Olemena Alexandrinua, n, 117. 

*Ibid, 

« Migne, P. G., 8, 1M0 A. 
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the proof of an nnknowQ thing is an evident assent. In the 
first instance marK was called an assent (ovyicaraBeaK^ . 
Here pboof (airoSei^) is called assbsmt {ov^KaToBevK') . 
Thus we have the identdfication of ntortf with airoi&^K. 
Kwoha^K (am-htuevviu — present) originally means prbseit- 
TATION of a reality, and indades the meaning that some- 
thing which was not pieseut (materially or mentally) is 
HADE PBB5BNT. Thus awoha^K is a proof in so far as it 
PBBBENTB A BBALiTY. If we Consider in this light the 
identification irurrK = <TVyKaTa0ea-K = airoSa^K, then wmttw 
is to be understood -as the powmt which hakes a nok- 

PBE8&3IT BBALITT TO BB A PBB8BNT BBALIT7. This 
BEPBESEKTATION IB produced by WKTTK, as Clement ex- 
pressly states: trpoavoSeuantvnxi -nvw avnt Sta n;f n-fffnoK 

The manner in which wuttk thus makes things to be 
PBESBKT IB plastically set forth in Stromata, II, 4. Clem- 
ent here distinguishes between the awumi and the wurroi. 
The airurroi, cUngLog to visible things, assert that those 
things alone exist which can be touched and handled, defin- 
ing aufM and ovaia to be the same thing. Not so with l^e 
witrroi, those who love vuttk, "Lo, I make new things which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor bath the heart of 
man conceived" (Is. bdv, 4; I Cor. ii, 9). It is these 
tiiLQgs which the Christian sees through wuttk. TltirTK 
creates in man a real means of perception : Kiuvta o<f,da\fi<ii>, 
KOivif OKOT], Kaivjf KapSia, ova opara km aKovtrra, KaraKqwra 
iia Tip irurrewt km aweaetK, TrveufiaTiKW 'Ktrfovrav, okqvov- 
Tov, irpaTTOvrav rwv tov Kvpiov itaBijTtoo.^ Here we have as 
an illustration a wonderful contrast between both a ma tk- 
BIAL BKAUTI and a BPiRlTnAL HBALiTT, and the means 
of perceiving the two ; what we see with out material eyes, 
hear with our material ears, love with our material heart, is 
MATBBIAL BBALITY; besides these material senses which 
iU]gne,P. 0.,8, MOA. *iMiL,MeB. 
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guaraMbee a material reality^ there are spiritnal senBes, replac- 
ing the material faculty in another realm of thought but 
gtuxranteeinff the Reality of the perceived object — it is irum^. 
By TTiOTt? we possess a new eye, a new ear, and a new heart 
— new things become visible, bearable, perceptible. Hence, 
the conclusion must be : Hum^ makes its objects as pbesent 
to us as the material senses do their objects. Hi^rn^ pre- 
sents realities as truly as our material senses do, or irurri^ 
gives the same guarantee for the reality of its objects 
as do the material senses. 

2. npoXi7'^e9. Clement not only borrows irpaKri^vi from 
Epicurus (who also defined irum^ as a irpoXrp^L^') but also 
quotes his definition of the term : eirifioXriv eiri, tl evaye^^ koi 
eiri Tqv evayrf rov irpayfjuiro^ eiripoiav.^ This is the classical 
passage. It means ^^ the throwing oneself toward the vebt 
BEAL and toward the clearer understanding of a thing which 
is in BEAUTY." This is a kind of anticipation or precon- 
ception of reality. Thus nobody can, as Clement then pro- 
ceeds to show, ^^ make a judicial inquiry, nobody can raise a 
question, nor even argue without this irpoXi^'^tv." For some- 
thing must be taken for granted. It is of secondary importance 
for us to know that without being prepared for the accept- 
ance of the reality we are unable to do anything. But it is 
of primary importance for us to note that iTKmi as a wpoXtf- 
'^i^ is iJie preparedness a priori to accept the reality^ and that 
this preparedness to accept is already the pebgeption of the 
BEAUTY. Thus wurri^ becomes the bepbbsektation of 

THE BEAUTY IN ADVANCE, the ANTICIPATION OF BEAUTY. 

Whence we conclude that for Clement irtcrrt?, as a ovyKo- 
radeai^^ is the BEPBESENTATION OF A BEAUTY, and, as a 

irpoXrr^l^y it is the BEPBESENTATION OF THE BEAUTY BY 

ANTICIPATION. We have here a combination of Tatian's 
{/•n-ooTao-e? s ^^ anticipated possession" and Irenaeus' Trurrt? 
5= " vivid representation of a reality." 

I Migne, P. 6., 8, 046 B. 
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After having obtained a clear idea of Clement's irMrm, it 
is of interest to tu to know how he explains vtrovraaK which 
is identified with irurrw in Heb. zi, 1. I have found two 
usages of vwoimurK in the writings of Clement: (a) in the 
participial form (i^irocrTai'TK), as the ebiphasib of BEALmr 
m CONTBABT TO NON-B£AUTY ; (() tnrotrrofl-tf, as the TITLB- 
DSED TO PBOPBBTT. 

In Stromata V, 4, Clement maintains that the Greeks 
pl^iarized from the Hebrews in their doctrines. Thus Plato 
is accused of having taught that the world was created. 
Wherenpon Clement remarks that Plato here not only shows 
that the earth was created, but also points out that it was 
generated as a son by Qod, — when in a state o£ non-ezisteDce 
it derived its being from Him alone, — fl? a» tx fxovov 
yevoittpou KOI tK fitf oiTM virovTavTO^} We have vnwrravrw 
clearly as a contrast to non-bbauty (/ti; otTos). Hence, 
imwrravroft must be an emphasis of RRALirr. 

The use of inrooroo-K in Stromata II, 18, is most inter- 
esting. Some have thought that here we have the first 
instance of vrrotrroo-K as a term of distinction in the Trinity. 
In the words of Wilson,* " here Clement seems to designate 
the Human Nature of Christ — as being the quartum quid 
in addition to the Three Persons of the Godhead." But 
that this interpretation is wholly a priori and a complete 
misunderstanding of Clement's terminology will be evident 
from the sequel. For in the text there is no indication 
whatsoever of either the Human Nature of Christ, or of a 
distinction in the Godhead. Such a curious interpretation 
of the text very probably is merely the projection of the idea 
that vtrotrraaei means person into the passage, and then the 
invention of the Human Nature of Christ to answer to the 
** fourth watrraaK" which the Tqv rov K.vpiov reTapnjv vm- 
araaiv of the text calls for. It is true that this passage 

iHigoe, P. O.,0, 136 B. 

« TKt JTrUiiw* (/ dement of Altxaadria, n, 60. 
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might have remained ahronded in darkness, had not the 
recent papyri studies broaght to light an old hut forgotten 
meaning of vrroo-rao-t; — TITLE-DBEDS.^ 

In Stromata, II, 18, Clement speaks of Christian ethics, 
especially of the Christian virtues. He enumerates ex- 
pressly four virtues, — piety, liberality, justice, and human- 
ity. Several times in the chapter he speaks of the law that 
gave certain prescriptions for the exercise of virtues, e.^., 
from the "first fruits" the priests of the Old Law were to 
be maintained. Then passing to the Christian law he em- 
phasizes the idea that the Christian law is also Aunume, — 
that HnMANITY 13 COMBINED WITH THE CHRISTIA2(^ VIB- 
Ttna. The famous text where mnxTTain; is used occurs in 
an illustration of this doctrine. Clement takes his analogy 
from horticulture. By the civil law, newly planted trees 
were to be nourished three years in succession, and no fruit 
was to be plucked till the fourth year ; this fruit was to be 
reserved to God as the fourth year's lawful tribute. Clement 
then applies these facts to Christian life. In the fourth 
year the virtues which are the fruit of ttiotk (piety, liber- 
ality, justice, and humanity) are consecrated to God (justice 
and humanity are connected), the fourth vjmrraaix of the 
Lord: H rerpa? twv apertov Kadiepovrcu rm 0wa, t^ Tpinft ■qSri 
ftovifi trwaiTTotHrriv, art "njn tou K.vpum TVrapTt)v vtroiTTainv.^ 
The parallel expresses this idea : since the fruit of the fourth 
year is by law dedicated to God as firgt-fruit, so the four 
virtues are dedicated to God as (em with the Ace. can here 
only express finality)* the poueth Tirooroo-ts of the Lord, 
or as the fourth year's lawful virocrra0-i«. According to the 
meaning of v/mrrao'K in earlier documents and in Clement 

1 CI. Uonlton, Egjiptian Bubbith Hsopi, 27 aq., after showing ri"<t- Gran- 
fel and Hunt in tbeir P&pyri-atndiea have givan ns a new meaning for irr»- 
ffrcwii, saya ; " In other wotda thia woid may be ttauBlated UUe-deeds." 

1 Migne, P. 6., 8, 108T B. 

* a. Pape. 
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himwdf, the term ooold expnn the ksaja roesKSBiON, the 
BKAUTT BKLONGIHG TO THE ix)BD. Bat the addition of 
tiie idea of the law in this iiutanoe snggeste the only poaoible 
meaning to be that which we find alec in the papyri, namely, 
the LAWPDL FKOPKBTT, or the TITLB-DBBD of the Lord. 
This TITLB-DBED, however, inclndes absolutely the bbauty 
of the possession ; it emphasizee rather the legality, the law- 
folnesB ol the fact that this beaizty belongs to God. 

Finally, in the light of these two usages of the term vro- 
oToaK can we reoonstmct Clement's interpretation of e\m- 
JA/Miwv woaroffn of Heb. zi, 1 ? As already noted, Clement 
equated his definition of wurm (the BEPBBSENTATION or 
PBBSBNTATION OF A BPIBITUAI. BEAUTY) with Heb. xi, 1. 

Furthermore, the choice of Clement's interpretation of vm- 
oTOffi? tXn^oftatHf lies between the two meanings of the term 
v^roanwM (a8 used by him), which senses, when taken in 
connection wiUi our text, would yield : 1. wumc is the rep- 
resentation of the BKAIJTX of things h<^>ed for; 2. rurrtt 
is the (lawful) titlb>dbibd for the bkality of things hoped 
for. 

Whichever of the two meanings we accept, the sense of 
the two formolafl is easentiaUy the same. For whoever has 
wioTH, has tlie bkalitt of things hoped for, except that the 
second formula adds the interesting observation that tlie 
possessor of •rriffTK is not only in possession of the BKALirr 
of things hoped for, but that he is in possession lawfully, 
— that he has a bight to this posaesaon. We may here 
quote die words of Moulton: ' " This word (vtootcutw) may 
be translated title-deeds. Can we not see what depth of 
meaning that pats into the word ? ' PaiUi is the title-deeds 
of things hoped for ' — men and women who received a 
promise from God counted that promise as being the title- 
deed to sometliing they coold not see yet, but which tiiey 
were going to see some day." 

*Op.eU.,». 
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LasUy, Clement's interpietation of tkwi^oitattv wroaroffi^ 
of Heb. xi, 1, either as (a) the bepebsbntation of the 

BEALITY OP THINGS HOPED FOB, Or (6) the TITLB-DEEDS TO 
THE KBALITT OP THINGS HOPED POEt, completes and illus- 
trates what we found to be the most common meaning of 
tnrooToo-K in the preceding writers, viz., the EWPHAsra of 

BKAUXy IN CONTRAST TO NON-REALITT. 

With Obigen we enter i^e epochal field of Patristic lit- 
erature in which wotrroffK became tiie technical term for 
"Person" in the Christolc^ical and Trinitarian contro- 
TCTsies. It is not less important to the ezegete than to the 
dwmatist to realize that in the process by which viroffrcurK 
took on this technical meaning, the previous sense of the 
term (realty in contrast to nonrrealttjf) controlled the devel- 
opment. To the dogmaUst it is important in so far as it 
gives the historical reason for the employment of tnrotrraaK 
as a term of distinction in the Trinity, and to the ezegete 
it is interesting to see how the basic meaning of vwoarturK, 
elsewhere maintained, in these controversies controls the 
development of the term as " Person." Accordingly, within 
the limits of this interest to the ezt^te the meanii^ of 
inrtMrraffK in the Cbriatological and Trinitarian controversies 
is pertinent to the exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. 

As far as I can ascertain, Origen is the first writer to use 
tnroa-nuTK as a term of distinction in the Godhead. In the 
words of Bigg,' " the word for Person in Origen is com- 
monly Hypostasis." The constant use of vTroffrcuTK to ex- 
press the Personal distinction of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost occurs in the first thne chapters of Origen's 
Se PrtTteipiia. In De Princip., I, 2, the Sou is called the 
Wisdom of God. But lest some think that this Wisdom is 
a mere quality of the Father, he remarks, De Prindp., I, 2, 
% " Let no one imagine that we mean anything inavhstaitai- 
vum^ when we call Him the Wisdom of Grod." We could 
1 Op. ett., leSsq. >Higne, P. 6., 11, 180 B. 
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translate aimply : ** Let no one im^^e that ve mean any- 
thing unreti." fiat he continnes, "If then it is rightiy 
ouderstood, the Only-Begotten Son of God ia the Wisdom 
hypostatioally existing (Bubetantialiter)." > What we must 
conclnde from these two instances, although they are pre- 
served only in a Latin translation, is that Origen considers 
vrrwTToavi (= substantia) as the emphasis of the BEAL, 
iNDrvTDnAl^ or PERSONAL BXiBTENCB. Where he uses it as 
an expression for the Personality he indirectly includes the 
emphasis of the BBAUTT, since the BEAUTT is the conditio 
line qua non for the Personality. 

Origen also uses tnrocrrao-w in die sense of guabaittbe, 
which £^ows that although the term was used by him so 
largely in the sense of Person, still it retained its previooa 
meaning. In Contr. Cd., VI, 56, he aays that God may send 
external evils for pedagogical reasons, as fathers chastise 
their children to bring about conversion. Thus, in the evils 
sent against Jerusalem the Jews had the wovraait in these 
sufferings from the enemy for their being brought to repent- 
ance: Tt}!' viroo'Tao'd' e)(0VTa ev rot; ain twv iroXtfumv 
■jTOVOit, irpoirayof*evoK avnw eK ariarpo^v? Here woaraait 
clearly means the OUABAHTBE of a futubb beauty, 
which in our ease is bepbntancb. 

Whence we may conclude that in the general use of 
the term urrotrrium, Origen understands by it beiality or 
OUABANTEB OF A FUTUBB REALITY, and even as the tech- 
nical term for pbbson, the old meaning' of the word, the 
EMPHASIS OF EBAUTY IN CONTBAST TO NON-REALITY, is 

apparent. 

Origen also quotes Heb. xi, 1 in hia Commentary on the 
Epigtle to the Roman*. Unfortnnately, this is preserved to 
us only in a Latin translation by Ru£nu8. It is not a strict 
exegesis of our text, and under ordinary circumstances it 
should be passed over with the aforesaid observation, were 
1 M^e, P. Q., 11, ISO C. « BeiL Ed. Or^on, II, ISlt. 
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it not for the fact that from the context it seems to favor an 
interpretation of eXwi^o/ttvav wtootoo-k which ia followed by 
later writers, namely, the FOiTin)ATiON of things hoped 
FOB. In discuBBing the plight of Abraham, when in his 
old age he was promised a son, Or^n remarks that from 
the natural point of view the patriarch could only despair. 
But on considering the promises of God, hope sprang up in 
him and he believed. It is in connection with this state- 
ment, viz., that as in Abraham's case so in all others hopb 
is inseparably connected with Faith, Heb. si, 1 is quoted: 
Apostolus coniungit et spem, sciens fidei spem insepara- 
biliter cohaerere, sciens et in Epistola ad Hebraeos idem 
docet dicens: est autem fides speeandabcm bebum sub- 
stantia, iNDicnJM NON APPABENTTOM.' Further on our 
author shows how faith, hope, and chabity are connected : 
Et puto quod prima salutis initia, et ipsa fundambnta 
FIDES est ; profectns vero et augmenta aedificii spes est ; 
perfectio autem et culmen totiofl operis oharitas." From 
this evidence it would not be legitimate to conclude that 
Origen understood cXiriEb/towi* virotmurK of Heb. xi, 1 to 
be the foundation of things hoped fob, which is the 
interpretation of our text found in latSr writers and cham- 
pioned (as the chief meaning of the term mrooraa-K') by 
no less a theologian than Stentrup.^ I cannot accept this 
explanation of Origen's interpretation for the following 
reasons: 

1. Or^n is comparing faith, hope, and chabity by 
an analogy. The analogy is between the general doctrine 
of galvation and an edifice in which faith Is compared to 
the foundation (Et puto quod flrma salutis initia, et ipsa 

i Migne, P. »•, 14, WO C. 

iMlgne, P.O., 1*. 981 A- 

»F. Stentrup, Zum Begriff der Ej/postoMe (ZtTh. I (1877)),p. 78, " Wlr 
dOrien ftir ansgemacht annehmen . . . da<8 sie (yworraaa = Fundament) 
die msiHilDgUQhe ist, ond die gewotinlloha mt." 
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rrrsDAMESTA fidbs est) ; hofb to the added parts of the 
structure (profectuff vero et angmenta aedijUii spbs est); 
and CHABITY to the finished product (perfectio antem et 
culmen totiua operit CHABITAS). So in applying this con- 
nection between fidbs and sfes to Heb. xi, 1 ^for Origan 
used our text to show t^at faith and hopb are inseparably 
connected) one could say only at most that faith is like a 
FOUNDATION for things HOPED FOB, because the statement 
of the connection between faith and hopb is only an 
analogy. 

2. Foundation is not the ordinary meaning of SUB- 
STANTIA (ymxTToirKy in the writings of Origen. We have 
found that our author employs i>wo<rratrK to express the 
mCPHABIS OF BEAUTY IN CONTBAST TO NON~BBALITY, and 

also in the technical sense of person. 

8. The notion that tnroaraa^ means " foundation " is 
based on the false popular philology that derives the term 
quite correctly from verb v^tirTavai, but then assigns to it 
an incorrect meaning. Hatch ' has diown that the term is 
derived from v^urravai and expresses tmphatie exittaux or 
realitg. 

Hence, we conclude that Origen did not ^ve a strict in- 
terpretation of Heb. xi, 1 in this passage. He used our 
text merely to show from Scripture that faith and HOPE 
are inseparably connected. 

As a disciple of Origen, and later as head of the Cate- 
chetical School and Bishop of Alexandria, DiONYSlus is 
interesting for the current notion of vn-oaratni, not because 
he has left us an exegesis of our text, but rather in this that 
he introduced into the Trinitarian and Christological con- 
troversies the preceding meaning of the term (an bbiphasis 
OF BBALiTy IN CONTBAST TO non-beality) by verbally 

I Hab^, Tlie Jttftucttce of Ortek Keaa and Utage* upon the Ohriattan 
Ohureh, p. 276; "The term HypoMaala is the conjugate of the verb 
K^MTamt, which had come into use as a mora emiAatlc form tliaa eitiu." 
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contraatiug mroortMn; with avwaaraTov, In his Spist. ad 
Paul. SamoMt., our author says that the Word, Wisdom, 
and Form of God are not the word, wisdom, and form of 
man. The former have an individual bsistbnce : Dei 
autem forma, Verbum ipsius et sapientia Filius Dei et 
Dens idem ipse conSdendus est.^ Whereas this is not tnie 
of man — his word, wisdom, power, and form are inmbna- 
tefituUet parte* of his make-np: verbum enim honunia et 
sapientia et virtus et forma inudmitmiialea parte* anioa 
hominis aspiciuntur.* Here " insubsistentiales " (amnro- 
arara) ' means a quality not havii^ individval exist- 
BNCE. Whence we see that for Dionjsius wotrraatt is 
characterized by an oufhasis of iNDlvlDirAi. sxistsncb 
in contrast to ifON-mDIVIDOAL KXISTBNCE, or by a r tcat.tt v 
IH its COHFLETENE88. 

Although Albxampkb, the Bishop of Alexandria, did not 
leave us an exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, still his characterization 
of the essence of the term vwoaraan must be noted. In his 
Letter to the Biahopt of the Arian Bla^hemy (preserved 
by Theodoret), Alexander first notes that the Father and 
the Son are two inseparably existing BBAUTIEB, a;^/)umt 
wparff*ara Sm.* Then he goes on to say that the Word can- 
not be included in the things which were made out of noth- 
ing, as John proved when he said, " All things were made 
by Him" (John i, 3). For John showed the proper mode 
of His vwoaraaK when he said, " In the beginning was the 
Word, etc.": Ti^v fop iZtarpvirov avrov vmartxa'iv tStiXtamP 
aveap ■ Ep apxn V" " Ao70f, koi o Aojov tjv irptK tov dcov.' 

What is the meaning of inrooTa<m hete ? The sense may 
be given in three propositions : 

I Higne, P- O., 28, 1668 D. 

*Petavliui baa prewmd or reoonstrocted the Omsk text; Avyat yap 
aitffitrirov, nu n^ftia nu Sunvut, nu fup^ arvratrraTa iitn rau tm arffw 
*w etapnriu. CL De Trimt., lab, IV, c. 8, p. 196. 

* Higne, P. &., S3, 893 B. * Rid. 
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1. Tirotrrao-K is Bometbing which can be predicated of a 

■Trpayfta, i.e., of a BEALLY EXISTING THINO. 

2. The wovratrii of the Son demands that He be distin- 
gaished from all created things. Therefore, the Son's mro- 
trravK is from one point of view characterized by btsbnai. 
peeKxistknoe. 

8. The UAimXB of this BTBBNAL PSBtixiSTENOB is 
described as the pbopee uannbb of the Son's tnrooTao-M, 
i.e., tv apxt 17" fuid tfv trpiK to>' 0eov. These modes of EX- 
isimo in His pbb&xibtence explain how He was, i.e.. 
His individual and pbeSxistino beaut;, His divine 
PEBSONALITT. Individijality and PBEfixiSTENCB Con- 
cern the ihtoTpovK, whereas woffraai/i must mean beauty 
or PEBBONALiTY. Note how individuality, i.e., complete- 
ness, is ^ain connected with the notion of BEAUTY. 

Like Dionysios and Alexander before him, Athanabids 
has not left us an interpretation of Heb. xi, 1 ; still, as he 
was the center of the Christological and Trinitarian contro- 
versies which gave rise to the new meanii^ of vn-oorao-w, his 
notion of the term must be noted, especially since he practi- 
cally abandoned the technical sense of the term and often 
returned to the older sense of vtrovrami as the emphasis of 
eivai. In his letter Ad Afrot. 4, Atlianaeius decisively 
identifies inrocrrao-t; with oiwui and explains them both as 
the EMPHATIC BEAUTY : H Se wirooTfluri? ovcria «rr(, «at 
S' ov&G> oX\o trtifuuvofievov e^ei r] avro to ov.^ This shows 
clearly that vTrotrreuTK means nothing else than the to ov = 
the REALITY. Then, as if this were not clear enough, Atha- 
nasius identifies both vTrocrrao-i? and oviria with vTrap^n in a 
reference to Jeremias.^ This makes it unmistakably clear 
that VTTOirratTK is BEAUTY, since vwap^K * is the originally 
EXISTING BEAUTY, an EMPHASIS of the TO OP. 

> Migne, P. G., 26, 1036 B. * Ibid. 

■ Ct. Schomaclier, Ohriitat In Seiner PrSexateia und £enoie, nach 
Fha., 3, 6-8. 
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As Defender of the Faith, AthanasinB, in the words of 
Gregory Kazianzus, took the practical attitude, " getting at 
the meaning behind the terms need." ' A practical instance 
o[ this attitude, and at the same time a most remarkable 
example of the meaning of VTroaraoK in the theological oon- 
troversies, is the trial of the two parties (one held for t/mw 
vrrocrnurei; in the Trinity and the other for fua VTrooTcurf?) 
just before the Council of Alexandria. Those who main- 
tained that there were TpcK vn-otrroo-efe in the Trinity were 
asked whether they understood it like the Arians in the 
sense of three diverse substances, as gold, silver, and brass, 
or like the older heretics, as three gods. They answered 
that they never even imagined eueh queer things. And when 
asked, " In what sense, then, do you use such expressions 7 " 
they answered, "Because we believe in the Holy Trinity, 
not as a Trinity in name only, but in truth and Sxalitt, — 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost truly and bballt ex- 
ISTINa : Ata TO eK at^iav Tpia&a irumv&v, ovte ovOfMnt tpi- 
oSa fMVOVy aXX' aXTjdeai ovaav Kai v<fteiTTmvav, Tlarepa 
re aXjiOoK ovra xai wftcaTorra, km Tiov a\i}0wt evownov omct 
KM iMftetrrmray kcu IIi'Et'/ta arfiov v^co^fok km vwapjfav oiSaftev." * 
Here the old notion of vn-otrrao-K as BBALITY is put in strik- 
ing relief. Tttoo-too-w is used for a TRiJB reality (Tifx- 
<rTwaav), since the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost each have 
a TRCS RBAUTT, which TBUE REIAXITY in its EXISTENCE 
is expressed by forms derived from v^urravM (the stem for 
vrrooTiurK = EMPHATIC EXISTENCE).* Hence, we conclude 
that Athanasius is a strong witness for the old meaning of 
viro<TTtun<t as the emphasis of the real. 

Although EUSEBIDS has not written an interpretation 
of Heb. xi, 1, still we cannot leave entirely unnoticed his 
remarkable witness to the usage of vTroemurt? in the sense 

I Cf. Gregoiy Naziaozus, In Xaudem Ath., 86 ; Hlgne, P. 0., 86, 1126 B. 
iMigne, P. a,26, 801 B. 
• Cf. Hatch, Op. ca., p. 2T6. 
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of BEALTTT in Contrast to MON-BKAUmr (^awiroirraTov). In 
Comtantine^M Oratiim to the iSaiati, 6, Eusebius 8a,js that 
in the face of the meet harmonioiu order obserrable in 
nature chance ha8 no meaning. For he aska, " Shall we date 
to say that all things happen by chance (avntftarott), though 
we be unable to show by what shape or form this chance ia 
characterized : aa it is a thing which has no vmoraa^K either 
in the intellect or in sense perception — a thing which rings 
in the ears as an empty sound : movrao'tv ovSe/uoy ej(ov otm 
votp€K ovr' ourdijTWC, ftovov S* ort i?XW ovofutTK apwoara-nv 
trept TO ara fion^i."^ Chance has, therefore, neither a men- 
tal nor a risible vrrooTacrtf, which can here mean only " no 
mental nor visible brality," it is only an empty word, a 
word which in itself has no beauty (oiwoirTaTOv). We 
see here the word vwaaraai^ clearly used to emphasize 
BBALITT in striking contrast to its negation, NOir-BBALrrr 
(owwoirroToi') . 

Besides giving an exegesis of our text, Cybel of Jebusa- 
LEU applies the old sense of vrrovroffii as the EMPHASIS OF 
BEALiTY IN CONTBA8T TO NOK-BEALITY to the Trinitarian 
problem. In Cat. XI, 10, he says that the Father begot the 
Son, not as among men mind begets word. For mind is 
substantially existent in us ; the word when spoken is dis- 
persed into the air and eomee to an end. But we know the 
Christ to have been begotten not as a word pronounced, but 
as a Word exigting (eMwoffTOTOf) and living; not spoken by 
the lips and dispersed into the air, but ev vrnvrturti begot- 
ten of the Father eternally and ineffably : H^Kit he oiSa/w 
TDv 'Kpunop yewifffevra Xoyov ov irpoijtopiKov, aXXa \ayow 
evvwovraTov xai ^mvra' ov j^i\etn XaXtjOevra mat htayy- 
BevTO, aXX' ex Jlarpoi atStan koi aveK^paartK, koi ev vtto-, 
aratret ytvvi)0evTa.^ Although vTroaraait is used here in 
the sense of pebson, the original meaning (bbauty in con- 
trast to NON-BEAUTY) 18 Still clearly evident. For in con- 
I BerL "EA., EatOliw, I, 161. > Migne, P. Q^ SS, TOI B. 
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trast to the awirotrraroi X0709 pronounced by human lipa, 
which loses its reality by being dispersed into the air, the 
Eternal Word is called the evtnroaraTot A070;, the Word 
BEAiLY BXISTINQ and retaining beauty. 

Aa the text for his Lecture on wwttw, Cyril chooses Heb. 
xi, 1. Although this lecture is not a. strict exegesis of our 
text, yet both fXtri^o/tfvwv vn-oaTaaK and tXeyx'^ ov ffXewo- 
fieiwv receive a general elucidation. In Cat. V, 3, Cyril 
enumerates what, it must be remarked, ate the classical 
examples of wmtti? throughout the Patristic literature.' 

1, By iruTTK the laws of marriage yoke those who have 
lived as strangers ; and by reason of Trwrrw in marriage con- 
tracts a stranger is made partner of a stranger's person and 



2. By trtinK, also, husbandry is sustained, irwrret km ytap- 
fia ffwivrarai.^ For he who does not believe that he shall 
receive a harvest endures not the toil. 

3. By irurrK seafaring men trusting to the thinnest plank 
exchange the mott solid element, the land, for the restless 
motion of the waves, commuting themselves to unevident hopes 
(aSi}Xo» ecanoxs e/riStSovm eXirttn') ^ and carrying with them 
a wioTK more sure than any anchor. 

In the first instance, Trumt seems to have a meaning which 
we have already met with in Clement of Alexandria and in 
the papyri : TITLE-DEEDS. For this irurrK is the GtTABAN- 
TEE for the BEAUTY of the person and the possessions. In 
the second example, we have clearly the meaning AirrlCEPA- 
TION OE BEAUTY. This anticipation gives the farmer the 

1 The foDowliig autbois use tlie same examples of runt, wUch are niml - 
Ur in cases to an identiiy ol langoage : Origen, Contra Cel. I, 9 ; Buflnus, 
Com. on (A« Jpostlti'' Oreed, S ; Augustine, De UUL Oredmidl, cha. 1 and 
S ; Amobius, Contr. Oontei, 2 ; EoBebius, iYoapor. Ewmgel., I, 6, and TTTT, 
Obs. 1, 2, 8; ChTjBDStom, Horn. I, In Tim.; Theodoret, — transcribes Cyril 
a Jei. in De OurandU Oraee. JffeetUnis, Orat I, De Fide; Qr^orj the 
(heat, Dtatog., TV, 3 ; John Damascene, Orthodox. Fid., IV, 11. 

* Higne, P. a., 83, 60S B. * Srid. 
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couT^fe to endtire the hardships of bis work. Tet in both 
of these cases "fiducia" would yield a sufBciently clear 
Beose. Bnt in the third example, beality is emphasized. 
For here we have in aSijXot; » " unevident " an element that 
we found before : " what is not seen," " what is not PBBS- 
VST " becomes visible and present. And we have in ev^Sov- 
m a trust which includes cbbtaint; of the existence of the 
thing " not seen," which is still further explained as " surer 
than any anchor." 

Hence, we see that in hoth the Trinitarian problem and in 
his lecture on ^tori;, which has for its text Heb. xi, 1, Cyril 
understands by vwoaroffK an emphasis op beautt in con- 
trast to NON-BEALITT. Accordingly, his exegesis of our text 
should very probably be rendered : faith is the reality of 
things hoped for (the anticipation of the reality of future 
things), or, FAITH is that which makes beal " things hoped 
for." 

The same euphabis of beauty in contrast to NON- 
beality, as the primary meaning of viroirraa^tf, is set 
forth by Basil in a special study of the term, (a) in its 
general us^e, and (6) in its application to the Trinitarian 
problem. This is the theme of Epist. XXXVIII to his 
brother Gregory, a letter which the Council of Chalcedon 
read with reverence and instruction.^ Herein Basil points 
out the fundamental difference between vh-ootoo-k and ovata 
to be this: What is common to numerically different sub- 
jects is ovtrto, and what is proper to each subject is woirram<t. 
Thus " man " is common to Paul, Timothy, and Sylvanus. 
Whatever indicates the ov<na of Paul may also be applied to 
the ovata of Timothy and Sylvanus. What they have in 
common is the ovffia — "man." When one tunjs to the 
differentiating properties whereby Paid, Timothy, and Syl- 
vanus are distinguished one from another, we shall find that 
the definition by which each is known will no longer tally. 
> Counc ttf OAofeedon, Put m, c. 1. 
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That which is apoken of in a special or peculiar manner is 
indicated by the name Hypostasis: Tovro toiwv >fMii£v To 
t&w Xeyoftevov vto -nrt vtrovrairem^ Br)\avff0ai /mj>*ot(.' Then 
by way of illustration, Basil suggests that if one were to say, 
« Man," the indefinite meaning of the word would strike a 
certain vague sense upon the ears. The nature is indicated, 
but the CONCEETB thing which really exists asd which 
HAjnrBSTS EKAUTT Under the name (man) is not pointed 
out. But this is the vwoaravK, viz., to Se w/wo-nw km SijXou- 
ft,evov iSutK v-iro tou ovoftam wpayfia*; that which manifests 
the wpay/ut is the reality under the mere nwne. Here the 
REALLY EXISTIua THING (to U^ffTO*?) and the MANIFESTED 
REALITY (^SifXovfievov iSioK VTTO Tov ovo/mito9 irpayna) are the 
two principal elements of wwooToo-f?. Then Basil continues, 
" Should one say ' Paul,' he would point out the really bx- 
I8TIN6 NATURE that goes by that name : O 8e HauXoi' tttrtav^ 
eSet^ev ev rm SijXow/tnw vtto tov ow^uito; trpay/iaTi wfieirreoffai' 
Tijc divtnv TofTo ovv eanv ri wTTooTtMrw." ^ Here the bbally 
EXISTING nature (y^arwaav njn ^vo-tr) in the CONCRETE re- 
ality, as it is manifested by the name Paul (ev t» SijXow/miw 
UTTO TOW ow^taTo? irpiviftaTi), is clearly pointed out. In both 
of these definitions of wmKrrao-w these two elements seem to 
be paramount: 

1. That which really exists (to & w^wrrcw of the 
first, and v^irmaav tijv ^utriv of the second definition). 

2, The concrete reality (hri\ovii,evov ihioK wo tov ovo- 
/iOTiK wpayfia of the first, and ev tw fiijXov^iw vtto tov ovofM- 
Tot vpaffiicLTi. of the second definition). 

The first is clearly the element of reality in xnroirTaaK, 
because both v^arw; and v^tmaaav are forms of the stem 
v^urravat, (ebiphatic EXISTENCE = reality), which is also 
the stem from which vtroaraaifi is derived.* The second is 
the REALITY (TTparfiio) manifested directly by the name. 

1 Benedictine Ed., BaaU, m, 1, 160 B. * n»d, 

J Ibid. ' Ct- Hatch, Op. eit., 276. 
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Basil then illoatrates his definition of mnwroo-c? by appli- 
cation to the Trinitarian problem. He points out what the 
Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity have in common and 
what peculiar notes distingaish them hypostatically. The 
Infinite, the Uncreated, the Uncircumscribed are all qualities 
of their common ovata. These they have iu common, but 
only the Father has trarpoTifi ; only the Son has luori};, and 
only the Holy Ghost has enpiro/wwo-w. The virotrraaK is seen 
in these iSw/MtTa of the Persons : H he vwotrramt ev n» iSiot- 
ftari TTjis •trarpoTJiTK, ij ti;? wtonjTO?, ij rrfi arfiatmKr)t SvvafUCK 
fftmpeiToi,^ Now we come to the crucial point in the exposi- 
tion of the meaning of vwotrratrn. " Merely to enumerate 
the different Persons is not sufficient," says Basil, " we must 
also confess each Person to have a natural existence in 
TRUE HYPOSTASIS: Ov 70^ e^apKti Sia4Mfiai wpotrtoirwp awa- 
pi6f*tiffatr0ai, aXXa j(pT) eKotrrop wpotriOTrov ev VToaraaet 
a\r]6ivii vwapxov ofU>\oyeiv."^ To deny that the iSuo/ta has 
REAL EXISTENCE was precisely the error of Sabellius, who 
admitted and indeed spoke of different Persons. But these 
irpaaama VfiTe avvirotrraTa, — mere names to designate the 
various metamorphoses of God Who was indeed one in mat- 
ter: Evet rov 76 ayvirotrrarop reap irpotramiv avair\aa-/iOP 
ovSe o ^affeWuK irapttTtjaaTO, tiirav rof atnop 0(ov, epa tcv 
viroK€ifievm opra, irpo^ Toft eKoirmt vapamtrrovaaft j^aan 
ligrafiop<povii€Pov, wp fiev ck Tlarepa, pup Se ck Tiov, vw Se tat 
Mvevpa aytop BidKeyetrBcu.^ But to say that the Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity are avmrooTara is absurd (« ftev ow opv- 
woffrara \eyov<nv ra irpoinova, avTO0a> ejfet o Xotos tijv aro- 
■inap'),* because virotrraiTK demands that the tBtrnftara of the 
Blessed Trinity BEAUTY EXIST. In fact, in Ih Spiritu 
Sancto, XVIII, 4, Basil simply defines the woaraaift of the 
Holy Ghost as a Tptnrix n^ wap^eeaf, a *'mode of beaIi 
BXiSTEtTCB." This is the conclusion of his argument wherein 

'Ibid. 

* Rid., MT E. 
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" hoped-for thii^ " become oar possessions (ifftmpoii) by 
guarantee. Jlttmi by reason of ite fixing things solidly in 
our mind (by some kind of pretentation, since they are also 
called itTi ^voft€M) is the ouabantee or the dnsebk 
EEAiiirr. In a word, inort; is the onABAKXEE op the 

BEALIXr OF THIN08 HOPED FOB. 

This nnderatauding of Gregory's interpretation of vwo- 
trreuTK as the GUABANTEE OF BEALITT is confirmed by 
another instance of his use of the term in connection with 
•marii and eXttk. The passage is found in Contra Bunomium, 
I, where he speaks of hopes lacking beauty (aiwrroaraToi 
eXiri&s), because they depend for their inrooTturK on a fool- 
ish faith QirioTii ttaraui), which in turn is based on the 
empty heretical teaching (jeevov /ctipvyfia) that the Son is 
inferior to the Father : Ovrav yap rav Tounmav, fiarata fiev ij 
wurrK, KEi/ov Se to Kripvyfta, aPvirotrTarai Se at eXiriSc;, at 
&o T1J9 irurreoK Tr}V tnroaraaip ej(pvai.^ If the Son is inferior 
to the Father, our hopes lack their true vworratrK, their 
true RBALTTY, since they are baaed on a foolish irurrK ; 
whereas a true n-urrw furnishes a true inrotrraa^ti and conse- 
quently the R WAT.T TV of the thing hoped for. Thus the 
contrast of a foolish vuttk, which makes the objects of hope 
unreal, with the effect of the true ttwtw, which gives REAL- 
ITY to them, is put in emphatic relief. 

John Chbysostom improves ou the exegesis of Gregory 
of Kyssa and all the preceding authors who understand 
vnoffTotTK to mean primarily reality by pointing out that 
wtffTw through u7rooT(«ris,not only gives REALITY to " things 
hoped for," but is also their owia. It is of some inter- 
est to remark, in passing, that Chrysostom links the two 
parts of Heb. xi, 1, eXvi^oftevtou urroo-TOfft? and eXeyx'*'' "^ 
ffkevofiepav, making the second explanatory and confirma- 
tory of the first. In Somil. XXI, 2, on the Epiale to the 
Sehrewi, Chrysostom interprets iKiri^ofieiitav vwovraaK, 
I Migne, P. a., 45, 8U B. 
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showing that it is the office of irtoTt; to see things not seen 
visibly hj the senses in sach a way as to make things " not 
seen " as real as those that are seen. For just as it is im- 
possible to disbelieve in things seen, so no one can be said to 
have wDTTVtf unless he is as fully assured with respect to 
things invisible as he is to things visible. And the reason 
for this is that irumt gives VTroo-roo-K to objects of hope, 
which seem to be unrbal (awirotTraTa), or rather does 
not give them inwrrturK, but is their very BBnua : Eirct&} 
yap Ta ev cXiriSt avvTrotrrara eivai Boxeiy 17 TriiTTt? 
WOtTTaaiv avTOi; j^api^craf fuiWov Se, ov x'^pit^'^'^h 
aW avro eativ ovaia avrctp.^ This is a most striking 
explanation. Chrysostom even insists that we should give 
things of Faith, which are invisible, a greater assurance than 
we give to visible things. And this is the reason, — n-urn; 
gives BBALIT7 (mnKTriurt;) to these objects of hope which 
seem unbeal (aivTrotrraTa ctvtu Soxet), or better, irtort? is 
their VEBY BEING (oiwto). 

Then Chrysostom Ulustrates his ex^esis by the example 
of our resurrection at the last day, which has not yet 
come, nor does it exist ds •r.v.ai.ttv (ev vn-oaracrct), but 
hope makes it beally exist in oub souls : Otoi', 17 ava- 
trravK ov Trapafyeiovev, ovZe e<m» ev tnTotrravei, aXV ij eKiTK 
v^Mmiffiv avTt)p ev T17 iffierepa ■^w^'J*' The resurrection at 
the last day, of course, does not yet exist in bbality (ot/Se 
etrnv ev wroiniuTa), but eKirtfi causes the resurrection to be 
BBAL (ii0iOTijff(v) in our sotds. This clearly shows that 
tnoTK through wrooTOfft? does not make "things hoped for" 
bkal ohgectively, but rather beal auhjedively. Just as our 
resurrection at the last day has not yet occurred, nor 
exists in reality, 80 objects of hope are things of the 
future, and do not beally exist yet, as seen in the ordi- 
nary way, but nevertheless they do beally exist after the 
manner in which irtim? causes them to exist in the soul, 
> ChrgtoiAom, Vol. 22, 322. t Jbid. 
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Tiz., by giving them owia in the soul. In a word, irtorw is 
the EEPBEBBNTATION of a PUTUBB BEALITT in the 80Ul, 

which is ae beaIi to us as the visible uniTerse. 

Cybil of Axbxandbia in his interpretation of our text 
insists upon one point, viz., whatever is the object of hope 
or of Faith must be free from all questiimng. In his Com- 
mentary on the Epittle to the Eebrewt (Heb. xi, 1), he 
says : " Whatever has been received by ttiotk, ought to be 
beyond curioos meddlesomeness, and to overbold investiga- 
tion it ought not to be even the subject of question. For 
whatever it yet queetioned (to ^ijTovftevov') is not ituttk. For 
anything which ie migect to totting, how can it still be be- 
lieved? To ft fit]V vurra Trapaiej(9ev airoXxnrpayftovijToy 
avat xp*!, oXV ou BpaavrepoK oMrmp eK^aaamXeiP epevpaii. 
IltffTt? yap OVK tTi TO ^rjrovfitvov. To yap rot /3a- 
aavt^ofievov vtK en ven-urrcvriu ; " ' In this passage the 
object of vunK is described as that which is free from 
all QUKSTlolflNG (XiJ'Tovfttvcv) and TB8TINO Ooo-avtio^KVoi').' 
These expressions sound natural, if they are used for visibly 
evident realities, which we can perceive through our aensea. 
It is surprising that they are used for the invisible objects 
of iruTTK and eXwre . The force of the expression is strik- 
ing : By inoTVi and eKirit their respective objects become as 
evident and re<d as visibly evident realities in ordinary life- 
They do not make and produce these realities, but they 
represent them as evident realities to those who have iricrK 
or «XirK. Hence, ttkttw and tKiriv are the means that pre- 
sent to us realities, otherwise unknown to us. Cyril con- 
firms this interpretation by further comparing irta-rK and eX- 
irii, saying that if eXirK is " seeing things without question," 
then surely it ought to be true of -iriffTii, "which is alto- 
gether free from test": Omrep yap rpotrov eKirii ^XeTrofieitj 
a^r}Tr)TOi', wtarK ovk av en; Kara top laov eXTrtSt \070i' ; to 
yap wiarei TtrifLtjfievov 0aaavov wavrwi eXevOepov.^ 
> Migne, P. 0., 74, 989 C. » Rid. • Ibfd^ 98» D. 
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But the use of tlie term irurra/aai (trusting), for the expla- 
uation of wttmt (in Uie sense that those who have inanst shall 
find deliveiy from all sins), seems to point to the meaning 
fiducia for inrtMrroo-w. We shall find this exceptional and 
remarkable notion very late again in the Middle Ages. 

In his interpretation of our text Thbodobet sums up the 
exegesis of Clement of Alexandria and John Chrysostom. 
Lite Clement, Theodoret wrote a special treatise on faith, 
Pro. Oar. Qraee. I, Ilept nurreeK, and from the same point 
of view, viz., that irtarK is approved by classical Greek antiq- 
uity. His dependence on Clement in the general treatment 
of the theme, in the quotations cited, and in definitions for- 
mulated, amounts, in cases, to an identity of language. And 
what is most important is that he accepts just that definition 
of irunti which Clement gives as an equation of Heb. xi, 1.^ 

Theodoret's words on Heb. xi, 1, in his Commentari/ on 
the Epistle to the Sebrewa are as follows : Those things which 
we do not see (by the senses), we see by means of •jrurrvi \ 
and for the viewing of things hoped for, n-ton? becomes for 

us an BTB BHOWINO AS BBALLY EXISTINO (tat V^ITTtOTa) 

things which have not as yet happened : Ta yap ovx opa/itva 
Bia TavTrft optoftev, km irpot TtjV rav eXtri^op^wav 0empMv 0^ 
eAAUOZ iifup yiverai, km Seucvwrtv OZ T4E2T0TA ra /iifSeirea 
ytyiVTiiieva.^ In " things hoped for," irwrrw becomes for us 
an EYE seeing as bbalities (ck v^teoTmra) things which 
have not yet happened. In other words, vtroartunii is the 
factor that represents to us realities otherwise unknown. 
It is the representation of reality. Our author becomes even 
more expressive in JXog. I, where he thus answers the ques- 
tion: Is there a difference between vtroarMrtft and owia?: 
H TC yap owrta to ov arffuuva^ km to u^oto? t; vtroaraaK.^ 

' In Fro. Cur. Graec. I, Theodoret Qixia defines rwrit : Kara tt ror q/u- 
rcpot Xiryav twth tvTtr MKowiot ttji ^uxii ffUTtaTaflwif. Mlgne, P. 0., 83, 
816 A. 

* Ulgne, P. <?., 83, T6T A. * Ibid., 88, S3 B. 
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Ttftetrm is emphatic BEALiTT. Hence, for Theodoret, viro- 
oTiuTK ia the EMPEASia of BEALITT. XIioTK is that which 
causes "things hoped for" to be perfectly bbal. But as 
" things hoped for " are also invisible, they must be repre- 
sented to us by something analogous to the eye, if we are to 
see them. Theodoret, like Clement of Alexandria, uses the 
picture of the " spiritual eye " which represents '* things 
hoped for" to the mind as beauties. In a word, ttiotiv 
presents a bbautt in its proper sphere, as our senses present 
BEAUTI&S in their sphere. 

Then, like Chrysoatom, Theodoret illustrates his exegesis 
of our text by the example of the resurrection of the body 
at the last day. Ilumf pcdvts for u» beforehand the resur- 
rection of all those now lying in their graves, and makes 
VISIBLE the immortality of bodily dust : "Vtov veKptov avavmv 
e» TOK TatpoK ert Keiftepwv, t] TntrrK r}fuv irpo^mypa^et 
Tt}f avaoToa'tP, icat Ttf^ KovetK Ttuv cafuiTav ti}v a0avaciav 
irapaaKeva^ei ^avra^evGai.^ The resurrection is brought 
into our mind by the anticipating bbpbesentation-wobk 
of TTiffTW (wpo^aypculxi), as a BTTTUBB BEAUTS already seen 
(jf>avTa^&r0ai). Huttk causes this object of hope, the resur- 
rection, which has not yet occurred, TO EXIST BBALLY FOB 
US BY ANTICIPATION. 

Thus, for Theodoret, truTTtt (as e\-7n^0fieva>v uTrooTiww) 
means that faith ia the (spiritually) visible beauty of 
things which have not yet happened, the ahtxcipation of a 
FUTUBE BHAIJTY. 

The traditional meaning of vrrooTatn? as the emphasis 
OP BEAUTY IN CONTBAST TO NON-RBAUTY is Very pithily 
set forth by Leontius op BYZANrmM in De Sectia, actio VII. 
Here the author gives two definitions to both vrroffToaii and 
tannrocraTOv. T7ro<rToo-(s means either (a) simple existence 
— TO a-irKw OP,* or (S) existence per se as an individual — 
TO Kod' eauTo av.^ Here we see that a thing which is ewwo- 
1 Mlgne, P. 0., 82, T6T B. > Ibid., 86, 1240 D. ■ Ibid. 
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trrariys (u7r<wT<Kr«), is fundamentally connected with the 
idea of bxisting beauty, either as ,that which simply 
EXISTS or that which exists pee sb as an individual. 

AcvTrooTaToi' also has a twofold meaning, AXXa kcu to aw- 
TToaraTOV &i7rov : ' (a) That which exigtg in no way, as the 
fabulous goat-stag or the centaur, Xc7CT(u yap avwoaTaTov, 
letu TO i»,i)&afiMs Of, lat rpayeXtufim kcu iirrrOKemavpoi; ; ^ (i~) That 
•which has not iti own vTroTTotrK, but haa wratrrafftt in another 
tJdng, or that which per »e doet NOT EXIST: Aeyerat iraXtv 
awiraaraiov, ov to fit} ov ftef, TO ej(ov St ev erepw tjjw viroara- 
fftv, Kaip.T}Ka6^ eamo v^Mrra/tevov.^ It could hardly he shown 
with more clarity that av%rn-oararov is predicated of some- 
thing that lacks bsal bxistbnce, either mo existence at 
AIiL, or AN IMPBRFEOT EXISTENCE IN SOMETHING ELSE. 

In this citation Leontius unmistakably vitnesses to the 
interpretation of wrooroa-w as real existence in verbal 
contrast to aw/rorrarov, that which lacks pbopeb existence, 

OB IS ALTOQBTHEB FICTITIOTJS. 

With even more precision than Leontius of Byzantium, 
Maximtts Mabttb defines wflroffTo<r« in terms of existence, 
as TO tivcu and vtrap^i<i (the emphasis of uvai). In Dialoff. 
I, 2, Maximus distinguishes between VTrmrrocrt; and ovma in 
terms of existence: H fiev yap firoo-Tatri? to aval <nf- 
fiaivti- ij Se deOTtj'! to t( eivat.* Here are the Trinitarian 
terms: 

To eivai signifies *'quis est." 

To Tt &,vcu signifies " quid eat," 

tTroaratnt! means the reality of perfect individual exist- 
ence. We have here uttoo-too-i? completely in the atmosphere 
of the Trinitarian terminology. But the original meaning is 
still evident: the Beovtfi signifies the essence, and VTrotTTaatt! 
means the individually existing thing. 

1 Migne, P. a., 86, 1240 D. ' Ibid. 

i 26M. * Migne, P. G., 28, 1120 A. 
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unseen) beaixy to exist for the soul. In a vord, vi^tk 
an incontestable proof of '* unseen things," because throuj 
vTrooToffK they are made beaIj (by spiritual pbboeption) 
the soul. 

Summary of the Cheek Patrittie Literatwe 
The results of our investigation of the Greek Patrist 
interpretation of eXm^ofieimv woarturK may now be sui 
marily noted: 

1. In the oldest Patristic literature, that preceding tl 
technical use of tnroirraa-K as person, the term meant eith 
EXISTENCE and REALITY in contrast to kok-existence at 
UNREALITY, OF Something connected with possessioi 
Letter to Diognetus, Tatian, Irenaeus, and Clement 
Alexandria. 

2. During the period when vwovraaK became the technic 
word for pebbok, and afterwards, (a) the older meaning 
V7r<WT(W« is observable in literature not dealing with tl 
Trinitarian and Chriatological controversies: Eusebius, Cyj 
of Jerusalem, John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, ai 
John Damascene; (h') and even in the process by whii 
viroirraaK was selected to designate "person," the older sen 
of the term controls the development to the extent of identif 
ing vTToirratrK! with tnrap^a and with to ov, and of contrastii 
tnrooTOffi? with avinrotrraTov: Origen, Dionysius of Ale 
andria, Athanasius, Cyril of Jerusalem, Basil, Gregory 
Nyssa, Leontios of Byzantium, Maximus Martyr, Cyril 
Alexandria, Theodoret, and John Damascene. 

3. In both periods wairrain'i meant guarajjjtee, titl 
DEEDS, ANTICIPATION and BBPRESBNTATION OP A FUTUI 
reality, when the term was used in connection with thin] 
of the future: Tatian, Athanagoras, Papyri, Clement 
Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Cyril 
Alexandria, Theodoret, and John Damascene. 

4. We were able to find only one doubtful exception 
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this common Greek Patristic notioo of tnrooTourt?, viz., that 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia who probably used it in t^e sense 

of CONFIDKNCH. 

5. ^X-TTi^ofievtav vtrotrraaK in Heb. xi, 1 expresses that 
fundamental characteristic of irum^ whereby " things hoped 
for " are made real by bepbesbntation, or by ajjticipa- 
TiON OF A FUTUEE BEALiTr. Hence, Faith is the SPOCIT- 
UALLY VISIBLE EEALITY OP THINGS HOPED FOE. ThU is 

substantially the Greek Patristic exegesis of our text: 
Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, and John Damascene. 

With the possibility of one exception (Theodore of Mop- 
suestia), the practical unanimity amoi^ the Greeks in the 
exegesis of our test is striking, especially when we consider 
the hopeless confusion of the modem interpretation of Heb. 
xi, 1. In every exegesis of this verse the interpretation 
hinges on the term wroirrao-w. The Greeks, "who would 
have the most lively sense of the requirements of the lan- 
guage,"^ employed this pivotal term, as we have abundantly 
shown, according to the current meaning, viz., as bealitx' in 
CONTRAST TO NON-BEALITY, and in things of the future 
(which include " things hoped for "), as the guarantee fob 
the future rbality op things in question, of anticipa- 
tion of puture reality. 

2. In the Latin Fathers 

The Latin Patristic exegesis of e\-7n^ofMvmy uwoimurK 
while meager is, nevertheless, in agreement with the Greek 
Patristic interpretation. 

Teetulliak in J>e Cfulta Feminarum, II, 2, uses the ex- 
pression *'tota fidei substantia." We are not sure that the 
author had Heb. xi, 1 in mind here. Yet the fact that this 
is not only the first instance in the Latin Patristic literature 
where fides is qualified by aabatantia, but also the example 

1 Llghttoot, Bpiat. to tAe i%iJ., 1S4. 
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on whose authority a later interpretation of " lerum speran 
darum subBtantia " (tirua bxpbctatio ^ ) ia based, de 
mands that we conaidar this passage. 

In this chapter, Tertullian elucidates the general thenu 
of book II, viz., that modesty is to be preserved not only ii 
its essence, but also in its accessories. The reason for sucl 
conduct is then noted, viz., Christiau women, though seoun 
themselves, ought through motives of charity to abstaii 
from such studied grace as leads others into siu. He sajrs thai 
they should walk so holily and with the entire tubstantic 
fidei, as to be secure in their conscience, hoping that mod' 
esty remain in them, yet not presuming : Debemua quiden: 
ita sancte et tota fidei avistantia incedere, ut coufessae el 
securae simus de conscientia nostra optantes perseverare id 
in nobis, non tamen praesumentes.^ It is difficult to saj 
what Tertullian understood by suhitantia in this passage. 
But the following considerations may lead ns to an approxi- 
mate conclusion : 

1. The more general meaning of aubstantia in the Latin 
world is POSSESSION. Thus Petayius says of tubstoTiiia in 
Jeremias, IX, 10, '^ Ita LXX qui virap^K hie habent, eaque vo2 
substantiam, id est possbssiokom significat. Hoc enim 
sensu saepe in Latinis Biblis substantia pouitur." ^ 

2. As a jurist and as a theologian, it is probable that Ter- 
tullian used ntittaraia in our passage in the sense of posses- 
sion. For speaking of the introduction into theology ol 
the legal terminology — substantia and persona — by Ter- 
tullian, Hamack has well said : " Substance ... is in the 
language of the jurists not anything personal, but rather 
corresponds to ' property ' in the sense of possession, or to 

e as distinguished from the manifestation or status." ^ 

t Hugo GroUuB, CrUiei Saeri, YU, Part n, p- 1131. 
1 Higne, P. L., I, 14S3 A. 

* De Trinttate, IV, JU, U, 171 (He Thwlog. Dogmat.). 
*Qp. e«.,IV, 144 sq. 
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3. That POSSESSION is a very commou meauing of tub- 
itantia in the writings of TertulliaD is shown by the usage of 
the word in uon-Trinitarian contexts. Thus in Apolog., 
XXXIX, TertuUian contrasts the brotherly spirit of the 
Christians, who give freely of their wealth for religious pur- 
poses, with Pagan rivalry oyer money matters. He says, 
" We are considered to hare no claim to the title of Brother- 
hood because the family possettions (substantia familiaris},^ 
which generally destroy brotherhood among you, create fra- 
ternal bonds among us." Here mibatantia unmistakably means 
POSSESSIONS. Hence, we conclude that Tertullian used 
" tota fidei substantia " in the sense of entire possession 
OF FAITH. This interpretation harmonizes with the context. 
For TertuUian seems to explain the phrase, " tota fidei sub- 
stantia" by its effects: (a) "ut confessae et securae simus 
de conscientia nostra"; (^) "optantes perseverare id in 
nobis, non tamen praesumentes." *' Tota fidei substantia," 
as the cause that makes Christian women "confident and 
secure in their conscience," " desiring without presuming to 
persevere in the virtue," may well be explained as a posses- 
sion of FAITH. 

AuBROSE quotes Heb. xi, 1, when speaking of mihBtantia 
in the parable of the prodigal son, which he employs to 
refute the rigorist teaching of the Novatians. Heretics are 
likened to prodigals that have gone far away from their 
home to wander in strange lands. Then our author com- 
ments thus on " he wasted his giibgtantia " : " Rightly, for 
whose faith halts in bringing forth good works does con- 
sume it, since faith of things hoped for is a substantia. 
SUBSTANTIA can here only mean "fortune," a "possession." 
Then he adds a further explanation : faith is the arqumen- 
TUM OP THINGS NOT SEEN. Ambrose's text follows : Et 
consumpsit, inquit, substantial suam. Merito cousumpsit 
eam, cuius fides in operibus claudicabat: FIDBS enim::bobuu: 
1 Oehler, I, 2^ 
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QTTAB SPEBANTUB SUBSTANTIA EST, BEBDM AE 

NON APPAEEHTIUM.' This *' argumentum " ca 
ordinary meaning "eontenta, materia," or the 
meaning "evidence of a fact." "Contents" 8 
pieferred here, as harmonizing best with " possessi 
Ambrose goes on to explain our text: Et bom 
FIDBS, in qua spei est nostrae patrimonium.^ 
stantia" is evidently again synonymous with " 
it being indifferent whether " patrimonium " has 
meaning '* fortune," or its original meaning "in] 
inherited fortune." In ^^ faith " we have the "/ 
"poasegsion " of that for which we hope. Hence, " i 
in so far as it is a qualification of Fides in Heb. ] 
which makes the contents of ovb hope a '*po 
"fortune" to us. This exegesis resembles th( 
which trurrv; is the presentation or anticipation ( 
pated possession) of a future reality. 

It is AuGDSTiHB who says in his Enchiridioi 
Heb. xi, 1 is the standard definition of faith in thi 
of many Fathers : In epistola quippe ad Hebraeo 
usi sunt illustres Catholicae Regulae defensorei 
dicta est Convictio rerum quae non videntur.^ T 
of ekTTi^ofievav vmxrToaii; in his citation of the text 
and in this we see an example of Augustine's gi 
ency to omit the first part of the verse and t< 
the second. And even when our author quotes tl 
he cites a strangely variant text : speeantidm si 
Thus in De Pecat. Meritii et Remi»a. II, 
Augustine quotes spebantium substantia and ■ 
it in the sense of fobtitcdo spebantium. ^ 
meaning of "fortitudo" here? In this chaptei 

1 Higne, P. L., 16, 621 B. 

* Migne, P. X., 40, 286. 

* UrtM et ZiffAa, Vienna Ed., Vol. US, 120, 20 
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explains why it ia that death itself along with sin ia not 
abolished in baptism. The reason he gives is that the "for- 
titudo" of Fai^ would he diminished: Sed si hoc fecisset, 
cami quaedam felicitas adderetur, minueretur autem fidei 
fortitudo.^ For men have such a fear of death, that they 
would believe in Christ for nothing else than to be immune 
from dying. This would make Faith only a source of sen- 
sual pleasure (delicatius crederetur in Christum).^ In the 
light of the context it becomes clear how fortihido, in con- 
trast to sensual pleasure, is to be explained ; it has its ordinary 
meaning — courage, courageous energy, bravery (not simple 
firmness). This again elucidates Augustine's idea of »tA- 
ttatitia. He evidently takes it as a derivative o£ wuh^o, " to 
stand firm," " to hold out," and auhstantia is the power to 
"hold out." Hence, we see that in this passage Augustine 
understands by spbranticm substantia the power to stand 
firm for those hoping. This new exegesis of our text de- 
pends lai^ly on the variant reading. 

The Greek Patristic exegesis o£ Heb. xi, 1 is suhstanti^y 
found in Jebome's interpretation of our text. Jerome gives 
it in his Convmeta. in Epist. ad Galattu, Lib. Ill, c. 5, in 
connection with the list of the "fruits of the spirit" (Gal. 
V, 22, 23). In this list " apes " is omitted. But this omis- 
sion need not be wondered at, says Jerome, since "spes" 
is contained in fides: Nee minim si spes in hoc eatalogo 
non referatur; com in fide sit quod speratur; et ita earn 
Apostolus ad Hebraeos Boribens definiat: Est autem fides 
sperandarum substantia remm, argumentum necdum appa- 
rentium.8 Then Jerome explains that Faith 6y way of poi- 
teanon appropriates these things of the future ("things 
hoped for") : Siquidem id quod speramus esse venturum, et 
necdum ett in praegenti, fide po8»idemu», sperantes nos tenere 
quod eredimus.* Obviously, "substantia" is here used to 

' Urba et Zyeha, Vienna Ed., VoL LX, 120, 20. 

'IWd. "Mjgne, P. i,.,26, 448C. * Ibid. 
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signify the manner in which things hoped fob, though 

OP THE FUTITRE, ARE POSSESSED NOW THROUGH FAITH. 

This manner of possessing future things in the pres- 
ent has been expressed in similar language by the Greeks, 
as the anticipation of a future reality. Here we have it 
expressed even more plastically, as the ^* anticipating posaes- 
session " (fide possidemus) of a future reality. 

At first sight, from the Latin Patristic use of substantia, it 
might appear that the Latins had lost the clear understand- 
ing of the original Greek notion of Hypostasis. But that 
later on they understood the Greek notion of the term is 
sufficiently clear from Rufinus, jET. JR., I, 29. Here our 
author in narrating the history of the Council of Alex- 
andria (362) adds an interesting note about Hypostasis. 
He says that the Council insisted on distinguishing between 
substantia and std>sistentia, as the Greeks distinguished be- 
tween the ovaca and vTrooToaL^. Suistantia was to be under- 
stood synonymously with natura, and subsistentia with per- 
sona. Especially on account of the Sabellian heresy, they 
confessed ^^ tres subsistentes personas," to forestall any sus- 
picion that the Council intended to countenance that heresy 
which understood a Trinity only in name (in nominibus tan- 
tum), and not in reality (non in rebus) : Ideoque propter 
Sabelli haeresim tres esse subsistentias confidendas, quod 
quasi tres subsistentes personas significare videretur ne sus- 
picionem daremus, tanquam illius fidei sectatores, quae 
Trinitatem in nominibus tarvtum^ et non in rebus ac subsisten- 
tiis confitetur.^ Rufinus here witnesses to the Latin under- 
standing of xnroaraai^ as meaning reality (in rebus) in 
contrast to the Sabellian notion of the Persons as avmro- 
a-rara (in nominibus tantum). That Ambrose and Augus- 
tine gave an exegesis of our text, in which Hypostasis was 
not understood in the Greek sense, may be accounted for by 
the fact that they did not go further than the Latin meaning 

1 Migne, P. X., 21, 500 A. 
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of fubitatUia (the Latin tranditeration of the Greek inro- 
oToo-i?). Besides, for AagustiDe a strange Latin variant 
reading was misleading. It is remarkable, however, that in 
spite of the confusion conoeming the literal meaning of 
vwotrratTK, they have essentiaUy the same interpretation for 
the function of fides (wuttk'), — possession or anticipated 
possession of a future reality. 

BoBTins, as the "founder of medieval scholasticism,"' 
just in this that he translated the Greek philosophical ter- 
minology into Latin, is of interest for his translation of the 
term tnroorcKrw, and for the subsequent Middle Age exegesis 
of Heb. xi, 1. In Liber de Persona et Duahut Nataria, c. 3, 
Boetius gives the following history of vn-mrraff-i? and its 
translation into Latin : 

1. Both the ancient Latin (by the term persona) and the 
Greek (by the term wpovanra) terminology for person in 
the tragedies and comedies signified *' mask," ^ by means 
of which PEBSONS were represented. Boetius thus derives 
"persona" from *' personando," and trpovtoira from irpot and 
vma. In a word, "Personae" and irpoawwa were 
" masks " put " over the eyes " to hide the face of the actor 
when he proposed to represent some other individual : Sed 
quoniam, personis inductis, histriones, individuos homines, 
quorum intererat, in tragoedia vel comoedia ut dictum est, 
representabant : id est, Hecubam, vel Medeam, vel Simonem, 
vel Chrementum, idcirco ceteros quoque homines, quorum 

1 Bardenhewer-SbabaD, Fatrolo^, 082. 

* VlnMtit of LerioB, Oommowiorwan iVtmum, c. 14, proteats against 
the application of "peisona," to Chriet In Oie sense ot ^ttioiM esctitencs 
common to the ancient tragedy and comedy : Sed cum personam saepius 
nominamus, et didmua quod DeuB per pereonam homo factna At, Tehementer 
verendam est ne hoc dicere videamnr quod Dens verbum tola imUtOione 
oeCionia, quae aunt nostra, auaceperit, et quidquld illud est convetsationiB 
humamie, quasi adumbratus, dob quasi rerua homo fecerit ; aicut in theatris 
fieri solet, nbi unus plurea efflngit repenle peiaonaa, quanun ipse nulla eat. 
(Migne, P. i., 50, 667.) 
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certa pro sui forma esset agnitio, et Latini personam^ et 
Graeci irpoaairov nuncupaverunt.* 

2. To express the individudl subsistence of a rational 
nature, the Greeks used a far more expressive term than 
irpoacmrov. They used VTroaraaK^ whereas the Latins, to 
express the same idea, by reason of the poverty of their 
tongue, continued to use the term " persona " : Longe vero 
illi signatius naturae rationalis individuam subsistentiam vvo- 
araaew^ nomine vocaverunt; nos vero, per inopiam signifi- 
cantium vocum, translatitiam retinuimus nuncupationem, 
eamque quam illi wroo'Taaiv dicunt, personam vocantes.^ 
Then Boetius quotes a Greek passage to confirm his view: 
Ai ovcicu €p fi€v T0t9 Kuff o\ov €ivcu SwavTaij €v Se Toi^ Kara 
fiepo^ fiovoL^ \Hf>La'TavT(u.^ That is, essences can be in uni- 
versals, but they can exist in reality only in the particular. 
Hence, the Greeks designate by the term vTroarcuri^ only 
those subsistences that existed particularly: Quodcirco 
cum ipsae subsistentiae in universalibus quidem sint, in 
particularibus vero capiant substantiam, iure subsistentias 
particulariter substantes VTroaraai^ appelaverunt.* Here 
we see that the basic idea of VTroa-raai^ is the beally 
EXISTING THING. For the contrast is precisely between the 
particvlar and the universal^ i.e., the really existing thing 
and the idea of the thing which is gathered from the par- 
ticular, as Boetius says, Intellectus enim universalium rerum 
ex particularibus sumptus est.^ 

3. Boetius notes further: There is a difference between 
" subsistentia " and "substantia." "Subsistentia" (ovaiaxri.^ 
OTova-idHrdai) does not need accidents to be capable of existence, 
whereas, the '^substantia" (yiroaraa-i^ oi v^iaraaOai) serves 
as a subject for accidents^ so that it can come into existence: 
Svhsistib enim, quod ipsum accidentibus, ut possit esse, non 

1 Migne, P. X., 64, 1343. « Migne, P. £., 64, 1844 B. 

s Migne, P. X., 64, 1344 A. » BM, 

•Ibid. 
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indiget; mbgtat autem id quod aliU accidentibaa snbiectum 
quoddam, ut esse valeant, subministrat; sub ilUs enim gtat, 
dum subiectum accidentibus.^ Substantia or urrao-Tcun; is the 
BEALITT underlying the accidents. Then follow examples of 
both " subsistentia " and "substantia": Itaque genera vel 
tpefiea subsistunt tantum, neqae enim accidentia generibus 
speciebusve contingunt. Jjidividtm vero, uon modo sub- 
sistunt, verum etiam tubttanl.^ In a word, "subsistentia " is 
a manner of existence, as the genus or species " man," which 



can be predicated of the uni 
"substantia" or urroffrao-w 
predicated only of some parti 



versality of mankind, whereas 

the REALITY which can be 

Icular man determined by the 



accidents of specific difference. Here again we see that 
inrooToo-K means fundamentally REALITY. 

4. Boetius then sums up the terminology in the Greek 
and Latin equivalents, in the words of Marcus Tullius: 
E^ssentiam quidem ovatav; subsistentiam vero avatwatv; sub- 
8tantiami/Troa-Ta(rtij; personam Tr/)oa'(i»Troi',appellans.^ Boetius 
then applies these terms to man and to God: (a) To man: 
Est avtria quidem atque essentia, qaoniam eat; ovauaaii vero 
atque subsistentia, qaoniam in nullo mbieato eat; tnrotrTaffvi 
vero atque substantia, quoniatn mbeit ceteris, quae tubnstentias 
non »unt, id eat ovaiaffcit.* In a word. Hypostasis can be 
applied to man only in so far as he exists in fact under 
accidents which of themselves do npt exist independently, but 
in a man as a subject. That is, man is an tnrotmuri? in this 
that he is & particular maru, as, e.g., St. Paul. (6) To God: 
Dens quoque et owia est et essentia; eat enim, et maxima ipse 
est, a quo omnium esse profieiscitur. Est ovaiauTK, id est sub- 
sistentia; aubiistit enim nullo indigent, et v^araaOai, substat 
emm.^ That is, wroo-Too-ts may be predicated of God in so far 
as He exists independently and supports in real existence all 
existing things. He is the reauty fab excrtj.rnce. 

> Migne, P. £., 04, 1344 B. * Ibid. 

> Migne, P. L., 64, IS44 C. * Migne, P. L., «4, 1846 A. ' Ibid. 
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Hence, we conclude that the meaning of VTroaraa-i^ for 
Boetius was fundamentally existing bbality. This is 
clear: 

(1) From his historical note about the ancient under- 
standing of " personae " and " irpoatoiray^ as " masks " repre- 
senting beauties; 

(2) From the Greek terminology — inroaraais:^ to express 
individual suisiitencej which the Latins by poverty of 
vocabulary signified by "persona"; 

(3) From the difference between " subsistentia " and " sub- 
stantia " — the former existing in universals without accidents, 
as "genus" or "species," and the latter supporting the 
accidents in some particular and really extant heing^ as St. 
Paul. 

(4) From the fact that vTroa-raaK can be predicated: (a) of 
man^ in so far as some particular and really existing man is 
extant; and (5) of Q-od^ in so far as He exists independently, 
and supports in real existence all extant things. 

Su/mmary of the Latin Patristic Literature 

The Latin Patristic literature dealing with viroo'Ta^n^ 
presents, at first sight, a rather remarkable picture, if com- 
pared with the Greek. 

1. In Tertullian we have substantia &s possession with the 
moral assurance or guarantee of something. 

2. In Ambrose, substantia = simply possession. 

3. Augustine has an entirely different text for Heb. xi, 1, 
and his substantia s fortitude = power to hold out, or to 
stand firm. 

4. For Jerome, the substantia of fides expresses anticipated 
possession. 

5. For Rufinus, substantia means the reality in contrast to 
non-reality. 

6. For Boetius, it is the emphasis of the existing reality. 
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These various meanii^ for vTroortun? aeem to be confused; 
and yet there is unity. With the exception of the exegesis 
of Augnstine, the entire exegesis is grouped around the two 
terms, possession and reality. But these are essentially 
identical, since the possession is only a qualified reality, a 
reality of which it is predicated that it is possessed, yet it is 
a reality. 

On the other hand, xnrotmuTK as reality is the unanimous 
exegesis of the Greek Patristic writers. Hence, as far as 
the interpretation of Heb. xi, 1 is conceraed, the Greek and 
the Latin Patristic literatures are in complete harmony. 
However, in early Latin writings there seems to be confusion 
regarding the original meaning of uttootcww. The " substan- 
tia " of the Latins could never fully express what virotrraait 
signified to the Greeks; and, furthermore, the Latin idea of 
"substantia" (possession) is only an amplification of the 
original sense of vn-ooroirM, but not the original notion itself. 

Recapitulation 

Having completed and summarized the rbsults of the 
Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, we are now prepared to 
estimate their value. The principal difficulties of the verse 
have always centered on the meaning of vn-oartuTK. Accord- 
ingly, we have studied the Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 in 
the light of the current Greek notion of this pivotal term. 
The RBSUX.T3 obtained justify the minute and painstaking 
investigation. For we have found a unanimity and clarity in 
the Greek and Latin exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, based on the 
current meaning of vwaaraaK, which is in striking contrast 
to the variety and vagueness of the modem exegesis, based on 
the lexical notion of vwoaraaif;. It is another proof of the 
value of historical and literary investigation of Scriptural 
texts. With the possible exception of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia and Augustine (who used a strangely variant Latin 
text), the Greeks and the Latins in the light of the most 
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ancient Christian notion of vTroaraai^ (as fundamentally 
reality) unanimously interpreted eXiri^ofievtov VTroaraa-i^ 
either as the beauty of thinqs hoped for, or (by reason of 
the fact that ^^ hoped-for things " refer to the future) as the 

GUARANTEE FOR THE REALITY OF THINQS HOPED FOR, the 
ANTICIPATION OF A FUTURE REALITY, or the ANTICIPATED 
POSSESSION OF THINGS HOPED FOR. 

EKiri^ofieviov viroarcun^^ then, is an expression used in 
Heb. xi, 1, to describe the manner in which " things hoped 
for " become real to the believer through faith. It is best 
expressed in these words: faith makes real, by spiritual 

REPRESENTATION, THINGS HOPED FOR, Or in vicW of the fact 

that " hoped-for things " are matters of the future, this more 
plastic expression has been used: faith is the anticipation 

OF THE REALITY OF FUTURE THINGS. 

The second part of our text, eXeyxo^ ov ffKeirofievavj has 
never presented much difl&culty. It means the proof 

WHICH CANNOT BE QUESTIONED OF THINGS UNSEEN. It is 

explained by the Patristic interpretation of the first part of 
the verse, i.e., the reason why faith is an incontestable 

PROOF OF THINGS UNSEEN is the fact that by €\in^O/l€Va)V 
xnrocrTcunx; faith MAKFiS THINGS hoped for SO REAL TO THE 
BELIEVER, BY SPIRITUAL REPRESENTATION, that it consti- 
tutes the INCONTESTABLE PROOF FOR THE EXISTENCE OF 
THINGS UNSEEN. 

The investigation into the Patristic interpretation of 
Heb. xi, 1, in the light of the most ancient Christian notion 
of uTrooTacri?, is valuable not only as the most important 
stage in the exegesis of our* text, but also as the closest link 
to the literary milieu in which Heb. xi, 1 was written ; and, 
as such, it establishes a probability that this was also 

THE meaning of THE AUTHOR. 

It will be interesting to see if in the next period, the 
Middle Ages, the Patristic exegesis of €\inioyL€iHov viroaraav: 
is maintained, or whether it gives way to new interpretations. 
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3. In the Exegesis of the Middle Ages 

In Tiew of the practically unanimous FatriBtic under- 
standing of VTroffTturii as BEAUTY, it ehould not surprise us 
to find it repeated in the exegesis of our text during the 
Middle Ages. At any rate, if new interpretations arise, it 
will be interesting to notice how they explain themselves 
historically. The Patristic exegesis, with its roots in the 
Koivt} &ot\£KTo?, is historically in touch with the literary 
milieu of Heb. xi, 1. Can new interpretations stand under 
this historico-literary test ? 

Waiafbied Stbabo (849) in his Q-loaaa Ordiruma on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, considers Heb. xi, 1 to be a 
description of Faith : Hie est laus et commendatio fidei, cuius 
descripUonem ponit.' For Strabo, three things are here 
predicated of fides, viz., (a) Quid efBciat in nobis ; (fi) Quod 
fundamentmn est omnium bouorum, and (c) Et quod et de 
non apparentibus est.^ 

What is of immediate interest to us is the first and the 
second, because they are the exegesis of "substantia spe- 
randarum rerum." Strabo makes the interesting remark l^t 
even in the Epistle to the Romans, fides is called " substantia 
sperandamm remm."^ Then he continues : Id est, eauta 
quae res sperandas /actef quandoque tuhti^re in nobis; quod 
est dicere : faciet nos consequi fntura bona. Et proprie dlcitur 
fides mtbgtantia, quia sperandis suiatat, et faciet ea esse in 
credentibus in alia vita.* In a word, Fides is "substantia 
sperandamm rerum,*' because it makes " things hoped for " 
BBAL to the believers ; it gives " things hoped for " ebalitt 
of existence. In this exegesis of "substantia sperandarum 
rerum " we can recognize the current Greek exegesis of 
our text, viz., the anticip(Ued reality of "things hoped for," 
although the derivation of substantia from substare shows a 
lack of understanding of the literal meaning of VTroa-raaift. 
1 Migne, P. £., U4, 663 B. ' B>ia. " Ibid. * im. 
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Secondly, faith is the fiyimdatum of all good things, which 
no one can change, and without which there can be no 
building; or, faith makes ^^ things hoped for" to exist in 
the heart of the believer: Et est fundamentum omnium 
bonorum quod nemo mutare potest, et sine quo non est bona 
aedificatio : vel, speranda iam facit esse in corde credentis.^ 
That is, Faith as the foundation of all good things is 
equated by Faith as the cause which makes ^^ things hoped 
for " to exist in the heart of the believer. This is a note- 
worthy equation, because it may explain the exegesis of 
those who like Origen spoke of ^^ substantia sperandarum " as 
the *'*' fundamentum iustitiae." Substantia, as SLfundamentimi, 
must be considered a derived sense of suJ>stantia (yiroaraaLsi) 
which means primarily reality. For it is a very signifi- 
cant fact that those who interpret substantia (yiroKrraorvi) in 
our text as fundamentum usually do so in the light of the 
doctrine of justification. So Origen ^ probably explained it, 
and so Strabo in what follows : Fides est causa sperandarum, 
quia causa iustitiae per quam sunt speranda.^ Hence, ^^ sub- 
stantia^^ means ^^fundamsntwm,^^ only by adaptation, in the 
light of the doctrine of justification, or, at most, it was in 
view of the fact that "substantia" (yiroaraaisi) caused 
"things hoped for" to exist in the soul that the derived 
sense of Fides as }^q fundawsntwm iustitiae arose. 

We conclude that Strabo understood Fides to be " svh" 
stantia sperandarum rerum " in the sense that Fides causes 

« THINGS HOPED FOR " tO EXIST JN REALITY in the SOUl of 

the believer. In the Greek Patristic literature we find 
iTLari^ as the factor presenting future realities, whereas, we 
have here Faith, as the factor directly producing (Jaciet) 
these realities. 

Hrabanxjs (856), in his treatise. In Epist. ad Hebr^ inter- 
prets our text in the very words of John Chrysostom with 

1 Migne, P. X., 114, 663 C. > Migne, P. Z., 114, 663 C. 

s Migne, P. G., 14, 980 B. 
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the exception that he uses " scientia " where the other has 
ouma. The following reason is given for the use of 9ui- 
etatUia in Heb. xi, 1 : as " things hoped for " are considered 
devoid of aubgtantia (sine substantia). Faith gives them *w6- 
gtantia ; nay more, it does not merely give it to them — it is 
the scientia of them : Quoniam ea qnae sunt in spe, sine 
substantia esse pntantur, fides eis tribuit substantiam ; 
magis autem non eis tribuit, sed ipsa est scientia eorum.^ 
Then, in the words of Chrysostom, follows the example of 
the resurrection of the body at the last day, which Faith 
makes to suhntt in the soul.' It is evident from the con- 
trast, "«ne mbitantia" and " icientia," that "scientia" 
here means the perception op the reality op thinqs 
HOPED FOR. The old Patristic idea of Faith, as a super- 
natural eye by which we see things in their reauty, is 
easily recognized here. For "sine substantia," as a charac- 
teristic of the object of hope, points to a contrast between 
the natural eye, that cannot see the beauty of thinqs 
HOPED FOE, and Faith, that gives the "scientia" of the 
object of Faith in the same way as our natural eye gives the 
" scientia " (the perception) of the reality op things seen. 
Faith REPRESENTS things as really existing, although 
they may seem to be " sine substantia " (without reality). 

The Greek Patristic exegesis of our teit is strikingly 
given by Oecumenius (X century) in Comm. in Fpist. ad 
Sehr. This author not only insists that tnToaraiTK means 
REALITY IN CONTRAST TO UNREALITY, but he also points 
out how "things hoped for" are made REAL, viz., BY mak- 
ing THEM TO BE PRESENT. First of all, Oecumenltis says 
that TTioTi? is called the ovata and wooTaavi of " things 
hoped for " : IliiTTie eortc avn) 1) vTrotTTaan koi ovo'ia iwv 
eXirt^ofievtov^ irpayfiaTtop,* Then he goes on to explain that 

1 Migne, P. L., 112, 788 B. * Ibid. » Migne, P. G., 119, 401 D. 

< It i£ of intereat to notice thikt wpay/mTur is here comiect^d with (Xnjtifif- 
rur, not (aa in tbe more common text) with /SXn-o^rur. 
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" things of hope " are without reality (ainnroaraTa)^ so long 
as they are not present (/ai; Trapovrd); but wum^ becomes 
both the ovaia and the VTroarcun^ of such things BY MAKING 
them to exist (eivai) and to be present: EireiStj yap 
ra €v ekiriaiv awTrotrrara eariv^ ©9 tccw firf irapovra^ tf irum^ 
ovaia T49 avTOJV kcu rj xnrooTcun^ yiverai^ eivat avra xav 
'TT ape IV at Tpoirov riva irapaa-xeva^ovaa^ Sia rov iruneveiv 
eiva^.^ Ilta-Tt? is not only the reality of thmg% hoped for^ 
but by tnToa-raaK it also makes them REAL BY making 
THEM PRESENT. In a word, we find here again the remark- 
able exegetical formula of the Greek Patristic literature: 

IltcrTA? = REALITY, or the ANTICIPATED REALITY OF THINGS 
HOPED FOR THROUGH THE PRESENTATION OF THESE THINGS 
TO THE SOUL. 

In the briefest formula Theophylact (c. 1100) sums up 
the Greek Patristic exegesis of our text in Uxpositio in 
Epist. ad Hebr, c. XI : Aoiirov viroypa4f>€Tcu vfiiv rrjv TnariVy 
Kai ^riaiv on ovataxn^ e<m rcav firjirco ovrtov Kat virooTaai^ 
T(ov firj v^€ar(OT(ov.^ Faith is the factor that makes those 
things REAL {ovaifoai^^ that do not yet exist (jtov firjiro} 
ovr(ov). But iruTTL^ not only takes "things hoped for" out 
of the class of mere imaginary figments of the mind (rtov 
p/qirm ovT<ov) by giving them reality (oucrtoMrt?), but in 
what follows Theophylact shows emphatically that the 
anticipated reality of things unseen exists (yiroaraxris 
roDv fir) v<f>€(TTa>Ta>v). For xnrooTadi^ and v<f>ea'r(or(ov are both 
derived from v<f)iaTava^ = emphatic form of eivai^ and in 
our text wia-TL^ gives emphatic existence (i/Troo-rao-t?) to 
those things of hope which do not yet so exist (firj v^ecrro)- 
TQ)i'). With this understanding of Theophylact's interpreta- 

1 Migne, P. G., 119, 401 D. 

8 Migne, P. 6?., 126, 340 D. 

3 Coming from ov^iota, ** to give rbalitt,^' the term owruoffis is the power 
that gives bbalitt to things of hope which are both future and unseen by 
natural eyes. Cf . Pape. 
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tion of eKtri^o/iepwp vtroaraaK in mind, we can see more 
clearly the aptness and force of what, since John Chrysostom, 
has become the classical example of the Greek exegesis of 
our text, viz., the resurrection of the body at the last day : 
Oiov ij avturraatu oi/ti» v<peim)icev, aW' ij irtOTK v^urra avrifv, 
KM wpo o^6aXntev ijfuv rt^ijirt.^ The resurrection does not 

yet TITEAT.T.V EXIST CONCBBTELT (oUTOl U^CTTIJIKei'), but WUTTK 

makes it to subsist (wJMrra) and places it before oub 
EiTES (_irpo o<p$aXfteav i]/uv riByfai) in such a manner that we 
are more fully convinced about its bealitt than we are 
about the things we see with the eyes of the body. For 
things placed before our physical eyes and perceived by 
them are undisputed beauties, yet even more so are things 
seen by the eyes of Faith. 

This classical example of the Greek exegesis of eKtrt^ofix- 
vmv wrotrratTK proves to what extremes the Greeks went to 
show that wrotrrcuTt^ meant fundamentally bealitt. 

Hugo op St. Victob (1141) is iuterestii^ in this, that 
he shows how Fides can be *' substantia rerum sperandarum " 
for future, present, and past objects, respectively : 

1. Fides is properly the *' substantia " of future things, 
because through it we know that they are : Et ideo proprie 
Fides substantia futurorum dicitur, quia per earn ttnmue quod 
mtra.^ It is the same idea that Hrabanus before him ex- 
pressed in the words : Fides is the " scieutia ", of " things 
hoped for" — the perception of the reality op things 

HOPED FOB. 

2. Fides can be called " substantia rerum sperandarum " 
for present or past objects, because it Ttiaket the '*thtjiffs 
hoped for" to gubsitt intu: Fides etiam de praesentibus, vel 
praeteritis potest dici substantia rerum sperandarum . . . 
id est catiaa, quae rea gperandagfacit aubsiatere in 7iobi».^ This 
is a step further : Fides not only makes things beal, bat 
also PBE8ENT (immediately existing in us). Thus we find 

» Migne, P. G., 125, 340 D. > Migne, P. L., 175, 629 D. > Ibid. 
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that Hugo of St. Victor emphasizes the traditional Greek 
interpretation of eXtn^ofievav wrcxrrao-i?, viz^ faith IS that 

WHICH MAKES " THINGS HOPED FOB " BEAL AND PBBSENT. 

As a student ^ of Aristotle, Plato, and Boetius, Gilbebt 
DE LA PoBB^E (f 1154) is interesting in his interpretation 
of eXin^ofiePODv vm-wrraav^. In his commentary on Rom. i, 17, 
he quotes Heb. xi, 1, and interprets it in the light of the 
traditional Patristic exegesis. He says that it is a causative 
usage of Fides, when we say that by it we embrace with such 
great certitude things that we do not yet Aat;6,.that they mjih- 
9i9t in u% 08 '^ had " : Huius vero fidei tam est efficax usus, ut 
ea quae nondum habemus, sed a nobis sperantur habenda^ 
tanta certitudine amplectamur, ut per ipsam tanquam habita 
in nobis subsistant.^ Notice here in strong terms the Greek 
Patristic explanation of inroaraari^y as that WHICH causes 

" THINGS HOPED FOB " TO BE BEAL BY MEANS OF POSSES- 
SION, PBESBNTED OB ANTICIPATED. Here the ANTICIPATED 

POSSESSION, as the means by which these things of hope are 
made beal to us, is emphasized (tanquam habita in nobis 
subsistant). 

The interpretation of '^ substantia rerum sperandarum " in 
the Middle Ages is pointedly summarized in the splendid 
exegesis of Thomas of Acqijin, Jh Epistolam ad He- 
braeos^ c. XI, Lectio I. In this commentary, Thomas gives 
the ^^ setting " of our text ; he insists that it is a definition 
(though obscure) of Faith, and answers the question, why 
Faith can be defined in terms of spes which contains Fides. 
These points will receive due attention in the interpretation 
of our text. But here, where our immediate aim is the 
exegesis of ^^ substantia rerum sperandarum," it suffices 
merely to mention them. 

i Sohaff, A Religious JStncyelopaedia, etc., art. on Gilbert de la Porrfe, n, 

878. 

s Text taken from Denifle^s Lvither taid Lvihsrium^ Die Schriftausleger 
his Luther fi6er Iiuma Dei, 42. 
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By way of introduction, Thomaa notes tliat there are many 
explanations of our text, — substantia potest multiplioiter 
ezponi.i He Bammarizes them, however, under two heads : 

1. Suiatantia can be used in a eauttd sense, by which 
"things hoped for" are made pre»e7tt to u» through Fides — 
either (a) bi/ way qf merit, when one comes to see what he 
hopes for (since vision is the reward of Fides); or (6) by 
way of ownership, when one already hat in a lenm what is 
believed will happen at some future time : Uno modo cauta- 
liter, et tunc habet duplicem sensum. Unum quod est sub- 
stantia, id est faciens in nobis avittare res sperandas, quod 
facit duobus modis. Uno modo quasi merendo; ex hoc enim 
quod captivat et submittit inteUectum suum his quae sunt 
fidei, meretur quod aliquando perveoiat ad videndum hoc 
quod sperat ; visio enim est merces fidei. Alto modo gwm 
per tuam proprietatem praesentitditer facit quod id quod cre- 
ditur futurum in re, aliquo modo iam habeatnr, dummodo 
credat in Deum.' In a word, Fides as "substantia lenun 
sperandarum" makes "things hoped for" actuality and 
BBALLY TO EXIST and be present in the soul by a kind of 
" seeing " or by a kind of " having," — the former being the 
result of a "kind of merit" and the latter being the result 
of a " kind of possession." This explanation of our text is 
the current Greek exegesis of the same with the exception 
that some of the Greeks specified the manner of seeii^ the 
BKAUTY as PBEBENTATiON,^ and the manner of possessing 
the Tt F.AT.T TV as ANTICIPATION, TITLE-DBBDB,* or QDABAN- 
TGB. It is also to be noted that the transformation of Fides 
into vision is strongly emphasized in both the Greek and the 
Latin Patristic ^ writii^. 

1 Opera Omnia, XSI, 68T. 

'Ibid. 

■ Cf. Theod(n«t and John ChrTBostoin, pp. 42, 88, of thla book. 

* Cf . Greek Papyri and Clement of Alexandria, p. 26, of this book. 

' We note oDly one repreeentatJTe ot the Greek and one of the IiaUn P»- 
tiiEtic Uteratuie. la Stromata,'^ U, 2, Clement of Alexandria describes tlie 
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2. The other sense, in which ^^ substantia remm speranda- 
Tum " can be explained in our text is the essence of ^^ things 
hoped for " : alio modo exponi potest substantia essentialiter, 
quasi Fides est substantia, id est essentia rerum sperandarum. 
Unde in Graeco habetur: Hypostasis rerum sperandarum.^ 
Then Thomas goes on to explain his use of ^^ essentia." Sub- 
stantia is ^^ essentia " just as First Principles are ^^ essentia," 
in the sense that they in a way contain everything in any 
thing. Fides is ^^ essentia" in the same sense thdt First 
Principles, which must be accepted by Faith, contain the 
whole substantially. This is true in all sciences; and, hence, 
if geometry were the " essence " of beatitude, then he who 
had the principles of geometry would in a certain sense have 
the " essence " of beatitude, — Et in illis principiis quoddawr- 
modo continetur tota scientia sicut conclusiones in praemissis^ et 
effectus in causa. Qui ergo habet principia iUius scientiae, 
habet substantiam eius, puta geometriae. Et si geometria 

inreciae way by which vco-rct develops into knowledge, auruca 17 A<eXeri| rtft 
vurrtios ewuTTiifATi yiy wertu $€fi£\iu fitfiaifaerMfnipttffftMni (BerL £d. Clem. Al,j IL 
117). That is, the exercise of Faith directly becomes Knowledge. Again, 
in Stromata^ Vn, 10, Clement considers the steps to perfection, and says of 
viarifj that starting with it and being deyeloi>ed by it, through the grace of 
God, the knowledge respecting Him is to be acquired as far as possible — 
*^ till it restores the pure in heart to the crowning place of rest, teaching to 
gaze upon God face to face, with knowledge and comprehension,*' — ^XP" ^^ 
ett rov Kopv^tov arojcarcM'i^if rijf avawawrttas rarop top nadoLpop rri KaSta Tpo- 
ffiowop vpot Tpoffunrop ewurrrffiOPiKtas jcat icaraXi^TiJcwf top Owp eroxreveiy SiSd- 
^a (BerL Ed. Clem. Al.^ m, 41). This idea that the pure in heart shall 
begin to know what they believe is throughout the whole Patristic literature 
the conmion expression for the way Fides passes into knowledge and vision. 

Augustine, too, in Enehiridionj c. 6, writes that when the mind has been 
imbued with the first elements of that Faith which worketh by love, it en- 
deavors by purity of life to attain unto sight, where the pure and perfect of 
heart know that unspeakable beauty, the full vision of which is supreme 
happiness, — Cum autem initio fidei, quae per dilectionem operatur, imbuta 
mens fuerit, tendit bene vivendo etiam ad speciem pervenire, ubi est Sanctis 
et perf ectis cordibus nota inefbbilis pulchritodo, cuius plena visio felicitas. 
(Migne, P. X., 40, 288.) 

1 Op. cU., XXI, 687. 
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easet esMntia beatitudiuiB, qui haberent principia geometriae, 
Iiaberent quoddammodo tubstantiam beatitudiois.^ 

Yet another example ia given by Thomas ; just as the tree 
is contained in the seed, so " things hoped for " are contained 
in Faith as a substantia. Undoubtedly, " substantia " is here 
used in the sense of gobtents, a meaning which is in this 
form entirely new in the history of the exegesis of Heb. zi, 1, 
although in fact it is nothing else than an amplification of 
woaraiTK =» BEAIilTY. 

BoNATENTUBE (f 1274), in Sent., Lib. Ill, Art. I, Quaes. 
V, somewhat under the influence of Augustine, prepares the 
way for a new exegesis of eXvi^o/ttitav vworratrK, although 
he also repeats substantiaUy the traditional Patristic inter- 
pretation of our text. In general he says that Faith is 
essentially a matter of the intellect and the will, in that it 
makei firm the latter and illvmineg the former. In so far 
as Faith makes the will fibm, it is called "substantia," or 
" fundamentum," and in so far as it illumines the intel- 
lect, it is caUed " argumentum " : Nam ipsa Fides secundum 
esseutiam suam aliquid reepicit ex parte intellectus, et aliquid 
ex parte affectus. Habet enim affectum ttabSire, et irUellee- 
tum ilhtminare. Et in quantum affectum ttabilit, dicitur 
"substantia," sire "fundamentum"; in quantum autem in- 
tellectum Ulvminat, dicitur "argumentum."* The original 
idea of vwovravK has been foi^otten here. Only the " sub- 
stantia " B fortitude of Augustine has some similarities to 
it. But Bonaventure allows us to infer that some notion of 
BEAUTT is still in the term, in another reference to Heb. xi, 
1," where he says that Fides can be called " substantia," in so 
far as it is the foundation of our spiritual edifice : In hac de- 
finitione Fides dicitur substantia, id eat fundamentum substana 
aedificio spiritnali, quod est gratia et gloria.* But Faith is 
a FOtnmATioir in the sense that it makes things hoped 

> Op. eit., XXI, 687. • Op. eit, Vm, 170. 

» Opera Omnia, IV, 198. * IMd. 
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FOB TO SUBSIST through grace with as much bbauty as 
they will exist through glory : Ipsa namquam Fides fadt 
aiiqitaliter res sperandaa in nobis subsistere pergratiam^ et faciet 
tandem per gloriam. . . . Rerum sperandarum dicitur, quia 
fides per assensum facit in nobis subsistere res sperandas.^ 
This shows that Bona venture understood " substantia " in our 
text at least once as reality or pbesentation of reality. 
And his analysis of Fides into intellectual and volitional 
elements is rather a rhetorical application than a strict notion 
of irtaTi^-viroaraa-i^, 

In the interpretation of our text by Erasmus (f 1636), 
we meet for the first time the new meaning of " substantia," 
FiDUGiA. So he unmistakably interprets ^^ substantia" 
in Heb. xi, 1 : lUud adiiciam, hoc loco fidem non usurpari 
proprie pro ea qua credimus credenda, sed qua spereamus, 
h.e., IPSA FIDUCL1.2 Understanding " rerum sperandarum " 
as things of the future, and at the same time realizing that 
Faith embraces also things of the past and of the present, 
Erasmus reconciles the difficulty by saying that here Fides 
is described synecdochically : Glossema quoddam vetustum 
indicat hoc dictum synecdochen, cum fides sit et praeteri- 
torum et praesentium et futurorum.^ It is also to be noted 
that Erasmus' interpretation of *' substantia " as fiducia is 
determined, not by the meaning of wroa-raa-i^ or ^ substan- 
tia," but by the grammatical connection of the same with 
"rerum sperandarum," of which it is a qualification (hoc 
loco fidem non usurpari proprie pro ea qua credimus cre- 
denda, sed qua speramus, h.e., IPSA piduoia). 

Following Erasmus, Luthbb (f 1546) gave still further 
impetus to the interpretation of " substantia " as fiducia. 
Fortunately, we can summarize Luther's exegesis of our 
text in a Thesis of Alia Eiusdem Argumervbi cum Priore^ 
Contra Satanam et Synogogam Ipsius: De Fide — Thesis 
22: fides vera est substantia cordis, id est, firma 

1 Ibid. > Critici Sacri, VH, Part H, p. 1101. » Ibid. 
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BTA STDVCIA IN DETTU PBOUISBOBBH MISEBICOBDIAB 
rxiLn.i Luther tells ub in hia Comment, in Mpiitch 
'. Pauli ad Q-alataa, c. 5, how it was that he abandoned 
rt interpretation of iwotrrao-w, as POSSESSION or POWEE, 
le sense, trust in pbomises, which is equivalent to 

et certa fiducia m Devm promitiorem misericordiae et 
': Here he states that for a long time he had followed 
e's interpretation of vTrwrratrK, as POSSESSION ot 
K, especially since this was also the more general 
of the term in Scripture : In qua sententia et ego diu 
uod observassem substautiam in sacris Uteris fere 
e pro fscultatibns et possesaione usurpari, maxime, 
id hoc Hieronymi huius loci tenerera auctoritatem.' 
nterpretation Luther was led to abandon by Melanch- 
who showed him that when " substantia " meant P08- 
)N or POWBB, mroaraaK was not the term used, but 
' ovtrta, ^ptiTot, or vn-ap^K : Postquam Melanchthon . . . 
lit Bubstantiam, quando facultatem aignihcat, non 
atnv (quo verbo Apostolus Heb. xi utitur), sed vel 
• vel 0porov vel virap^w graece dici, mutavi Benten- 
' Our author then confirms his view by the interpre- 
of Chrysoatom, who understood vwotrraaiv as SUB- 
UTiA, from which Luther judged that pbosussio, 
JM, and especially bxfectatio could be used with 

reason: Cedoque sensu meo, vTrorratriv seu substan- 
lignificare proprie BTresiSTENTiAM et Bubstantiam, qua 
ibet in Be subsistit, ut ChryBostomus sapit, vel etiam 
[SSiONEM, PACXUH, de quo non est nunc tempus latlus 
bandi, BXPECTATIONEM, quae verbi, unde desceudit 
aa-K, vis et proprietas admittit.* It is difficult to see 
Luther can consider peomibbionbm, pactum, and 

t Ed. Jena, Tomui Primus Omnium Operum Lvtheri, 628. 

t Ed. IrmiBcher, LutheH Opera Omnia, S&-81, m, 487. 

>iMd. 

* Qp. ett; 3»-ai, m, 138. 
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especially expegtationem, as haying about the same mean- 
ing as Chrysostom's subsistentiam (the emphasis of 
beauty), or that the vis et proprietas verbis unde descendit 
viroarraa-i^^ admits the sense of expegtatio. But this is an 
important matter — how can wro(rTcun^ mean expegtation 
most aptly from its derivation? And Luther's "de quo 
non est nunc tempus latius disputandi " is not sufficient to 
satisfy the requirements of scientific exegesis. 

Li marked contrast to Erasmus and Luther, Yatablus 
(f 1547) follows the traditional Patristic exegesis : Fides 
is ESSENTIA in the sense that it makes things to be pbesent: 
Rerum sperandarum essentia, demonstratio rerum quae 
conspici non possunt: i.e.^ quae credit res promissas a Deo, 
nondum tamen praestitas, tarn veroB esse qaam si iam prae- 
stitae essent^ pbaesentes et demonstratab.^ In a word, 
"substantia" makes present "things hoped for," and 
"argumentum" makes demonstrated ** things unseen." 
We have again for the meaning of VTroarcun^ the ajcjtticipa- 
tion and the presentation of a future reality. 

Clarius (f 1665) understands viroa-Tcun^ to mean foun- 
dation or BASIS : Fidem esse rerum quae sperantur i/ttooto- 
(ri9, et tanquam basim et fund amentum quo subsistant ea 
quae nondum adsunt, et tanquam praesentiam esse videan- 
tur.2 FOUNDATION is not the primary meaning of mrooTaai^. 
And the further explanation of Clarius' usage (yTroaraaif; 
means foundation in this that it gives " things hoped for " 
SUBSISTENGE and presenge) resembles the manner in which 
vTro<rraais was employed by the Greeks in the sense of 
reality, — antigipation, representation, and guaran- 
tee OF A FUTURE REALITY. 

Sebastian Castalio (f 1663) enumerates three inter- 
pretations of our text : 

1. "The substance of things hoped for " = the matter 
OF things hoped for (also Thomas of Acquin) : VTroaraai^ 

1 CrUid 8acr% VH, Part H, p. 1104. « Op. cU., p. 1116. 
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est gnbeitaiitia, et ipsa res atque materia, ut in buius epiatolse 
0. I, 8M 

2. " The subetance of things hoped for " = the phoop op 
THINGS HOPED FOB: Traiisferatur uitootiww ad alia, ut 2 
Cor. xi, 17, ev Tavnj nf vtrovratrtt rtfi xavyija^K, in hao 
gloriandi materia, sire aboumentum ^ ; 

3. " The subBtance of things hoped for " = the subjec- 
tion OP THINGS HOPED FOB BY WHICH ABSENT THINGS 
ABB MADE PBBBBNT : Ut ait iwroaraffw, cum re8 w0«rroTat, 
proptmitur, tuHieitur, et pbaesens atatuitur. Itaque, hio 
dicitar eorum quae sperantur auinieitio, quod abseDtla nobis 
tuUiciat ac proponat, effieiatque vt praetetUta esse Tideantor, 
nee secus eis assentimur quam si cemeremns.* In this third 
interpretation of our text, we notice (a) that Castalio fol- 
lows the traditional Greek interpretation (Faith is that 
which makes pbbsbnt thinqs which abe absent) ; (6) 
that Oastalio derives the term vn-otrrao-w from vifH^ravtu 
(EUPHA8IS of wai) in contradistinction to the combination 
of VTTO and i(rn;/u in the mistaken sense of a kind of under- 
lying. 

The manner in which " things hoped for " become BEAL is 
repeatedly expressed by Calvin (f 1564) in bis interpreta- 
tion of our text. In his CommetUary on Hahaauc, c. II, 6, 
he calls Fides a vition of bidden things and the avhaigtetttia 
of absent things : Visio rerum abscondarum, nt etiam vocatur 
XI ad Hebr. et subsistentia rerum absentium.* If, as it 
seems, " subsistentia " is the equivalent of wotrrofftit, then, for 
Calvin, the meaning of the term is similar to that of the 
Greek Patristic literature, — tnrotrrocrt? is the factor that 
makes absent things present. Even more pointedly Calvin 
explains what he means by " subsistentia " in his exegesis of 
Heb. xi, 1, in Hom. LVII, In Lih. Samuel, c. XVI : At 
Fides iUud quo extant quae sperantur et quae demonstrat 

I Critici Saeri, Vn, Put II, p. 1106. * Bnd. 

*JML * OdJvfnl Opera, XLm, &10. 
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quae non cemuntur.^ Here vwoarcuri^ evidently is the factor 
whereby "things hoped for" become beal and existing 
(extant). TiroaraaK is the presentation of a reality. 

In equating v<f>iarTaTai by €;^€t to ccvai Casaubon 
(f 1614) shows a remarkably accurate understanding of the 
Greek notion of viroa-rcun^ as true reality. He also identifies 
it with the '^esse revera" — the very reality — in contrast 
to the figments of the imagination (iiavoua^ avairXaafiaTo): 
TirofTTcuTK dubio procul hie accipitur ut cum apud philosophos 
dicuntur ra irpo^ ri habere wrooTcunvy h.e., ESSE revera, 
non autem n;? rf/ierepa^ Biavoui^ avairXaafiaTa. TifxxiTaTai, 
pro c^cf TO eivai usurpant philosophi.^ What is valuable 
about this interpretation is the fact that the author recognizes 
the derivation of inroerracrt? from v^urravaij and also that he 
confirms the Greek Patristic exegesis of the term by the 
classical, v^urraTOisse^^et to eivcu (v^urraTcu pro e^et to eivcu 
usurpant philosophi), a strong phrase for emphatic exist- 
ence or VERY REALITY. 

EsTius^ (fl613) notes three interpretations of "sub- 
stantia rerum sperandarum," according as ^^ substantia" 
means foundation or principle, reality or existence, 
and CERTITUDE, respectively : 

1. Faith can be said to be the foundation of *' things 
hoped for," in the sense that it is a basis and foundation 
upon which hoped-for salvation so rests, that without it 
salvation could not exist; no more than a column could 
(exist) without its base, or a house without its founda- 
tion, — as accidents are upheld by their substance : Quod sit 
veluti basis ac fundamentum, cui sperata salus ita innitatur, 

1 Op. dt., XXX, 167. 

« CrUici Sacri, VII, Part n, p. 1113. 

* Estius also observes that although many, such as Jerome, Theodoret, and 
Theophylact, consider Heb. xi, 1, a definition of Faith, yet for him it Is rather 
a description of the same: Breviter respondeo, non tarn definitionem quam 
descriptionem sen notationem quamdam fidei his Apostoli verbis contineii 
(Estins, Oomm. in Caip. XL, Bpist. ad Hebr., 274.) 
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ut absque ea haberi nequeat; quomodo columna basi, et 
domus innititur f undamento ; vel etiam quomodo accidentia 
a substantia sustinentur.^ We know that inrocrroirc? in the 
sense of foundation is unusual in the Greek Patristic 
exegesis. 

2. ^^ Substantia " is beauty and existbngb. Faith in 
this sense is said to be the tnroarr<un<: of ^' things hoped for " 
by metonymy, because it pboduges, generates, and ex- 
hibits to us ^^ things hoped for," which of themselves do not 
yet exist : Ut Fides hoc sensu dicitur eorum, quae sperantur, 
hypostasis ac substantia (nimirum per metonymiam ab 
eflectu), quia, quamyis, spe pendente, nandum iUa existant, 
tamen eorum ead^tentiam in nobis qaodammodo fide% efficit (zc 
gignit^ atque ipsa praesentia nobis exhibit.^ This is nothing 
other than the current Greek exegesis of our text : things 

HOPED FOB ABE MADE BEAL EITHEB BY ANTICIPATION OB 
BY BBPBESENTATION. 

8. Because Faith makes us as certain about ^^ things hoped 
for," as if they were already present and grasped with the 
hands; nay, because Faith makes us more certain of ^Hhings 
hoped for " than if they were seen with the eyes, or demon- 
strated by reason, it happens that some interpret vTroaraai^ in 
our text as cebtitude or cebtific ation : Dum yidelicet 
adeo certos de iis nos facit, atque si re ipsa iam praestita 
easent, ao manibus tenerentur; certiores vero, quam si yel 
oculis essent conspecta, vel ratione demonstrata. Quo fit, ut 
vwoara^iv nonnulli certitudinem vel certificationem interpre- 
tentur.' But here the effect of inroorao-i? is described, not 
vwo<rraai9 itself. 

SuABEZ (11617), Tract. I, disp. II, sect. V, num. 7, 
repeats the secondary interpretation of Thomas of Acquin, 
v1b.« that Faith is called the ^^ substance of things hoped 
for«" because by Faith we have what is contained in the 
Symbolum — the essentials of salvation substantially: 

1 Op. cttn 274. * Ihid. > Ibid. 
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Fides est substantia rerum sperandarum ; nam in Symbolo 
continentur omnia, quae ad banc substantiam pertinent, nam 
ibi docetur Deus, qui est objectum beatitudinis, quam 
speramus.^ This interpretation of our text has nothing 
whatever to do with the orig^inal Pauline description of 
irurrv; in Heb. xi, 1. 

Bbllabminb (f 1621), Be Ohristo^ Lib. II, c. IV, in 
discussing the terms inroa-Ttun^ and ova-ia, not only sum- 
marizes pointedly the Greek Patristic view of vTroaraai^^ as a 
modus existendi, but also shows that the New Testament 
usage of the word (there are only five instances of the use of 
xnroaToav; in the New Testament; viz., Heb. i, 8; iii, 14; 
xi, 1; and 2 Cor. ix, 4; xi, 17) is constant and means 
that ^^ foundation " or ^^ bams " which exists per se and supports 
other things in their existence: His enim locis explicatur 
nomen xnroaraai^ in genere significare fundamentum seu 
basim, quae alia sustentat, et ipsa per se subsistit.^ This is 
the meaning of vTrooTcuri^ in Heb. xi, 1, because Faith is the 
foundation of justice and not only exists per se, but even 
gives existence to " things hoped for " — things which in se are 
not j/ety but which through FaitJ^ seem already in some way to 
exist: Hie autem postea hoc nomen traducitur et accom- 
modatur ad Fidem, quia Fides est fundamentum justitiae, et 
non solum ipsa per se exsistit, et etiam dat subsistentiam 
rebus speratis, quae enim speramus in se non sunt^ sed per 
. Fidem quodammodo iam existere videntur.^ What is of interest 
in this citation of Bellarmine is not so much that he repeats 
emphatically the current Greek Patristic exegesis of our text, 
but that he regards as equivalent the two senses of ^sub- 
stantia," FUNDAMENTUM and QUAE ALIA SUSTENTAT ET 

IPSA PER SE SUBSISTIT. TiroaTaai^ in the sense of funda- 
mentum is, as we have repeatedly noted, a derived usage, or 
better, a popular and plastic expression of the primary 
meaning of the term. 

1 Opera Omnia, xn, 29. > Opera, I, 208. * Op. cit, I, 204. 
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promissam exspectans cum animi submissione.^ Then fol- 
lows the confirmation of his view from the usage of viroara- 
(Tt? in the LXX as fiducia (Ps. xxxix, 7 ; Ruth i, 12 ; Ezek. 
xix, 5 ; and in the N. T. 2 Cor. ix, 4 ; and xi, 17 ; and in 
Heb. iii, 14). We have here the results of a philological 
playing with the term VTroaraa-i^y which are quite foreign to 
the sense of the term in the Greek Patristic literature, and 
which show a superficial knowledge of Greek. 

Cameron (f 1625) interprets eXirt^ofievav vwoaraa-K as 
EXPECTATION OP THINGS HOPED FOR, and like Capcllus 
confirms the same by the usage of VTroaraai^ in the afore- 
said passages of the LXX. Speaking of VTrooratrt? he says : 
Sed eo potius sensus accipienda est in N. T. haec vox, quo 
in Veteri apud LXX. Atque mbmn h.e. expectationes, 
interpretantur per hanc vocem VTroaraa-iv.^ The traditional 
Greek exegesis is here, as in Capellus, entirely abandoned. 

TiRiNUS (f 1636) follows the Greek exegesis of trrroaraa-i^. 
In his further explanation he remarks that, although ^^ things 
hoped for " do not yet exist (nondum existunt), yet Faith 
makes them to svisist in the intellect (facit subsistere in in- 
tellectu), so that the believer is as certain about them as if 
they already de facto existed : Res quae sperantur et non- 
dum existunt, facit subsistere in intellectu, id est tam certas 
in animo hominis haberi ac iam de facto existerent.^ Tirinus 
here shows with great clarity how the notion of conviction 
in TTia-Ti^ depends on virotrratn^^ by which "things hoped 
for " are made to subsist in the intellect op the be- 
liever. Tirinus is also the first to rey'ect the interpretation 
of xnrofFTcun^ as FIDUCIA. 

Cornelius a lapide (f 1637) gives two possible inter- 
pretations of our text according as tnroaraai^ is understood 
either as foundation, or as reality : 

1 CrUid Sacri, VTt, Part n, p. 1116. 
« Critici Sacri^ VH, Part n, p. 1114. 
s Comm, in 8, 8., U, 48a 
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1. TwovTovK = FOUKDATION. Comelitis BayB that if 
vwomami means FomiDATiON, then our text tnuBt be inter- 
preted a8 follows: Faith is the basis or POUNDATION of 
" things hoped for " : Fides ergo est substantia, id est basis 
et FTJNDAMBNTUM, rerum sperandarum.' But, as we have 
shown so often, mroo-rao-w means foundation only by rea- 
son of a popular philological derivation, or by reason of a 
dogmatic analogy ; and, hence, it is no true interpretation of 
our text. 

2. TworraaK = reajatv. This preferred interpretation 
of onr text is the current Greek exegesis of the same. 
Cornelius thinks that wroffToo-ts must be understood in the 
same sense as found in c. iii, 14 of the same Epistle, viz., 
a SUBSISTING and bxibtlng thlnq. Idem est quod subsis- 
lENTlA et EXISTBNTEA.^ Our author then explains how 
" things hoped for," which do not yet subsist of them- 
selves, yet through certitude have that kind of exist- 
ence (to the believer) by which they are regarded as 
ALREADY EXISTING : Fides facit ut bona futura quae ncm- 
dum existunt certa habeamus, certoque futura credamus et 
speremus, perinde ae li iam subaigterent; eaque coram nobis 
eemeremut : fides enim ilia ipsa quan preteaentia et certissima 
oculig mentis fubiidt, sicque per suam certitudinem, quamdcaa 
subsiatentiam dat rebus speratis et futuris in intellectu et 
mente fidelium.^ Ilio-ns makes " things hoped for" so real 
to the believer that, in spite of the fact that they are future, 
they ate regarded as already existing (ac si iam subsis- 
terent). In a word, tthttw through virotTraa-K is the antici- 
pation of a future reality. The effect of this making 

" things hoped for " REAL TO THE BELIEVER IB CERTI- 
TUDE, and, hence, we can call irto-Tw here, as does the 
Peshitto, — PBESUASio et ceetitudo de eis rebus quae 
sunt in spe, perinde ac si iam existerent actu.* 

1 Comm. in 5. 5., XVIU, 618. » IMd. 
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Hugo Gbotius (f 1646), following the new exiegesis of 
Capellus, interprets mroarcun^ of our text as fibm expecta- 
tion, and confirms the same by the usual appeal to the LXX 
and, also, to what will become the classical reference to the 
Ancient Greeks (i.e, Polybius): Rerum sperandarum fibma 
QUAEDAM EXPBCTATio.i Grotius also instauccs the usage 
of ^^ substantia " in TertuUian (De Cultu Fern., II, 2), which 
we have already considered. ^ 

Thomas Gatakebus (tl664) adopts the exegesis of 
Castalio: Tiroaraais: ^ SUBIECTIO, The interpretation reads 
as follows : sijbieotio quod absentia nohia sfuhiieiat ac pro- 
ponat^ effidabque vt praesentia esse videantur, nee secus iis 
assentiamur quam si cemeremus.^ This exegesis is essen- 
tially the Greek Patristic interpretation of our text, in 
which the beality of ^ things hoped fob " by pbesenta- 
TiON is the keynote. 

Like Cornelius a Lapide, Menochius (f 1655) notes two 
traditional interpretations of our text ; 

1. Faith is the foundation sustaining oub hope ; 
Fundamentum spem nostram sustentans.^ 

2. Fides is the subsistentia and existentia of " things 
hoped for": Fides est subsistentia sive existentia rerum 
sperandarum.^ It is a repetition of an interpretation already 
well known to us. 

Although Matthew Polus' (f 1669) interpretation of 
Heb. xi, 1 is but a synopsis of the interpretations in Critid 
Sacri, yet, since viroaraa-t^ began to be interpreted as fidu- 
GIA at this time, it will be useful to note the argument that 
our author contributes for the same: Probatur haec ex- 
positio : (1) ex origine vocis, ab u^iotoo-^cu, quod est firmi- 

1 CrUici 8acn, VH, Part H, p. 1131. 

« Cf . p. 48 ff. 

s Of. PoU, Matthaei, Synopsis Crit, Et Alior., IV, 1368. 

4 Comm. Tot 8, 8., U, 248. 
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fer stare, Don cadere, non fugere, non cedere, at apud Plut. 
et Synes; (2) ex usu voois, turn Heb. iii, 14, turn apud 
LXX qui mrooTatTiv pro ape et expectatione ponunt, Kutli i, 
12 ; Ps. xxxix, 8 ; Ezek. xix, 5 ; turn in Polybio.' 

Daniel Bbbnicb (g. 1666) repeats the Greek expresaiou 
for the two ways by which *' things hoped for " are made 
BBAI, to the believer, viz., by anticifatbd possession and 
by PBBSENIATIDN. Our author says that Fides is called 
the "substantia rerum sperandarum," quia facit ut res in 
expectatione positae, quae tumdiem actu poandertiur, velut 
praeeto tint, auimo apprehendantur.^ 

William Bubkitt (f 1703) connects the two interpre- 
tations of vmxTTCMK — FIRM EXPECTATION and snssis- 
TENTIA — in these words : Speaking of Faith, it is a confi- 
dent AND FIRM EXPECTATION of good things which God 
has promised, giving the good things hoped for a seal 
SUBSISTENCE in Our minds and souls.^ 

The secondary interpretation of woinatTK by Natalis 
Alexandbb (fl724) is foundation, but his primary 
interpretation is the traditional one — PBE8ENTATION OF 
R .KAT.T TY ! Quia futura bona caelestia et aeterua : quae sunt 
obiectum spei nostrae, in nobi« yuodammodo tuhgigtere faeit, de 
illis adeo certos nos reddens ae n ipia iam praestita essent, ao 
manibus tenerentur.* 

Geobgius Raphelus (tl750) merely adopts Gerhard's 
interpretation of fTrotmurif as fiducia, and gives the usual 
references to the LXX ; and he is the firtt to not« down the 
exact reference to Polybius (i>e Soratio Oociitej Lib. VI, c. 
55, and Lib. V, e. 16).' 

■ Simcpila Crtt. et Alior., IV, 13H. 

* Opera Theologiea, In Part. N.T., 110. 

* BtpotOorv Note* with, etc., Uei, xi, I. 

* ContTR. LOeralii et Mordtit in Omnti Bpiit. Saneti PauU Jpost., etc., 
Tom. n, 4B6. 

* AmuOationea Phtiotogieai in N. T„ m, 687 aq. 
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WoLFius (fl738) also accepts the interpretation of 
vTToa-Tcun^ of our text as fidugia, although he notes the 
Patristic exegesis and also shows the resemblance between 
the Pauline irurri^ of Heb. xi, 1 and Philo's irum^ in De 
Abrah. Our author says very plainly: Assentior illis, qui 
inrooTounv de GEBTA FIDUCIA ad res speratas accipiunt.^ 

Also for Doddridge (f 1751) Faith is the confidbnt 
EXPECTATION 2 of " things hoped for." 

Bbkqel (f 1751), on the contrary, goes back to the 
Patristic literature for his interpretation, and sums up in 
most pointed phrases the current Greek exegesis of tKirit^o- 
fiep&v vrroaraa-K: Faith is the substance by which the 

FUTUBE THINGS HOPED FOB ABB PBB8ENTED OB SET 
BEFOBE US AS PBESENT.' 

We shall close the Middle Age period of the exegesis of 
ekwi^ofievtov vrrooTcun^ with Calmet (f 1757). Two<rT€krt9, 
for him, is foundation which (from a further description) 
is evidently nothing more than the traditional Greek inter- 
pretation of our text : Fides est f undamentum : Jms (things 
hoped for) praesto exhibit fidet^ ipsamque illarum veritatem 
et possessionem quoddammodo praebet : imo ipsa est substantia 
earum rerum, quas per spem anticipatis.^ We have here the 
Greek exegesis of our text in which inari^ makes ^^ things 
hoped for" beal either by pbesentation or by antici- 
pated POSSESSION. The curious thing about it, however, 
is that this typical Greek exegesis of eXirt^ofjLcvmv vTroaraa-i^ 
is equated by the interpretation foundation of ^^thenqs 

HOPED FOB." 

Hecapitviation 

We are now in a position to note the bbsults of our 
investigation into the exegesis of eXTri^o/ieiHov mroaraai/i of 

• 1 Curae PhUologicae et CrUicae in X post 8. PaiUi EpisU^ 788. 
> The Family Expositor, VI, 102. 
< T%e Onomon of the N. T., IE, 054 aq. 
« Oomm, Liter, in Omnes Lib, Vet. et Nov. Test, X, 686. 
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Heb. xi, 1 dnring the Middle Ages, and to estimate their 
value. As in the Patristic period, so in the Middle Ages, 
the interpretation of the rerse has hinged upon the meaning 
of virotrratrK : 

I. A. TiroinwrK b r kat.t tv : 

1. ANTICIPATION OP BBALITY, 

2. EUFHASIB OF BKALITT, 

3. PRESENTATION OP BEAUTY. 

Walafried Strabo, HrabamiB, Oecumenins, Theophylact, 
Hugo of St. Victor, Gilbert, Thomas of Acquin (secondary 
interpretation), Bonaventure, Vatablus, Calvin, Clarius, 
Caatalio, Is. Casaubon, Eatius, Tirinus, Bellarmine, John 
Piacator, Cornelius a Lapide, Gatakerus, Menochius, Brenius, 
Bnrkitt, Natalis Alexander, Bengel, Calmet. 

B. Tiroo-rocTK — CEBTITUDE OF BRAUTT : — EstiUB. 

II. T7ro<rTa<r« — PODNDATION. 

Estins, Bellarmine, Cornelius a Lapide, Natalis Alexander, 
Calmet, Clarius, Menochius. 

III. TiroiTTao-K — CONTIDENCE, EXPECTATION. 

Erasmus, Luther, Capellus, Cameron, H. Grotins, Gerhard, 
G. Raphelus, Wolfius, Burkitt, Doddridge. 

IV. TTTWrrao-W — CONTENTS, ESSENCE. 

Thomas of Acquin, Soarez, Castalio. 

V. TwoffTtuTK = POBTITUDB. Bonaventure. 
Accordingly, the exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 during the Middle 

Ages is characterized by several interpretations of eXirt- 
^oitevmv VTToirTairK. The traditional Greek interpretation 
which emphasized the eeautt of " things hoped for " either 
by ANTICIPATION or by bbpbesentation was preserved and 
copied more generally than any other. Besides the Greek, 
five other interpretations came into vogue according as vwo- 
<7T(«j-« was understood to mean (a) certitude, (ft) founda- 
tion, (c) contents, ((i) CONFIDENCE, (c) FORTITUDE. 

The sense certitude arose by mistaking the effect of 
vmHTToirK eXtn^ofievcM/ (the CERTITUDE regarding the 
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BEALITY of ^ things hoped for," produced by a vivid bepbe- 
SEKTATION of the objects of hope to the mind) for t/^ro- 
araai^ itself (that which makes ^things hoped for" beal 
to the believer by a vivid bbpbbsbntation of them). 

The meaning foundation came into use either by reason 
of a popular philological derivation of VTroa-raai^ from tnro 
and oratrt?, yielding the naive sense fibm standing or 
FOUNDATION, as is Certainly the case with fobtitudb, or 
by reason of an a priori analogy between Ovation and an 
edifice in which irurri^ was compared to the foundation of 
salvation. Of course, the latter sense is no interpretation of 
Heb. xi, 1 at all. 

TiroaTaa-K in the sense of CONTENTS shows the influence of 
the Latin equivalent iubstantia. But woarcun^ in the sense 
of FiDUCiA and fibm expectation is the interesting " find " 
of our investigation into the exegesis of the Middle Ages. 
It is interesting, because it is an entirely new intebpbeta- 
TION that breaks completely from the Greek and Latin 
exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. It will be even more interesting to 
see what interpretation will prevail in the Modern exegesis 
of our text. WiU the Greek Patristic exegesis with its roots 
in the very literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1 be preserved? Will 
the new interpretation of VTroaraaK as fiducia find more 
champions, or will a still neweb interpretation spring up in 
the period which we now proceed to examine ? 

4. In Modebn Exegesis 

For the twofold reason (a) that the number of commenta- 
ries on Heb. xi, 1 during the Modern Period is very great, 
and (5) that the Modems merely repeat the interpretations 
of our text ss developed in the two preceding Periods, we 
need not give to it the same detailed examination we have 
devoted to that of the Patristic Literature and the Middle 
Ages. And for the sake of even greater brevity we shall 
group the Modern authors in classes differentiated by the 
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TariouB interpretatioiis followed. HoweTer, we shall en- 
deavor to cite as much from these authors as is absolutely 
necessary to convey tiieir exact meaning. The interpreta- 
tion of Heb, xi, 1, for the Modem, as for the older ezegetes, 
hinges on the word vwotrraaK. Hence, their interpretations 
vary with their understanding of this pivotal term. 

I. A. TwotrratrK = BEAUTY : Faith is the EBALirr 
(metonymioally) of " things hoped for." So Rosenmiiller : 
" niud quod facit, ut iam extent, quae sperantur." * In the 
same sense John Owen interprets e\-7n^oi»eptav tnrooToo-K: 
" It (moTw) gives those things hoped for, and as they are 
hoped for, a beal sdbsistbncei, woffratriv, in the minds 
and souls of them that do believe." ^ Seiss repeate the same 
from the true point of view that the object of wtorw is reve- 
lation : " Our taking God at His word, enables us te act as 
if we saw them (i.e., "things hoped for"). They thus re- 
ceive a REAL suBSiaxENCE in our minds."' F. S. Samp- 
son has found the best English equivalent for the Greek 
sense of vtroarairK, viz., EBAUZATiON : "It (irtiTTw) gives 
them (i.e., things hoped for) the force of present beau- 
ties," and for this reason : " As Faith BEALIZES things 
hoped for," * H. J. Ripley, conscious of the dynamic force 
of TTtoTis, thus exegetes our verse : " It (jritrrK') gives sub- 
stance, as it were, to things which as yet are only objects 
of hope, so that those things have the force of BEALITIES, 
ACTUALLY EXiSTtNG AjsD WITHIN" OUR GRASP, and Conse- 
quently they engage our affections and determine our pur- 
pose." * Like Seiss, Junkin says : " Thus it is a reality — 
a PBBSBKT SUBSISTENCE in the beUcving mind and heart, 
of the things held up before us in the Gospel." * MacEvilly 
1 Scholia in N. T. vol. V, 274. 

* ^n Bxpo»it. of the Epiat. to the Heb., etc., IV, 861. 

* Popular Lectures on the £!pi»t. to the Heb., 818. 

* A Crit. Comm. on the Epist. to the Heb., 400. 

* The Epigl. to the Heb., with Siiptanat. 2Tote», 186. 
*A Comm. upon the EpiM. to the Heb., 887. 
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(secondary interpretation) says that Faith through viroa-ra' 
0-19 " gives these things we hope for a new and anticipated 
EXISTENCE in our minds." ^ Henry Cowles, considering 
this world of sense, says : " Faith comes to our help to give 
substance — A sense of solid reality — to what we hope 
for in the realm of spiritual life." ^ Thus also Corluy : ''Es- 
sentia per se stans — si iam resolvitur synecdoche, fides eo 
sensu dicitur substantia rerum sperandarum, quatenus est 
firma mentis persuasio, qua in mente credentium futura 
bona ANTICIPATAM SUBSI8TENTIAM nanciscantur." * Van 
Steenkiste equates wt<7Tft9 as a "reality" with "quasi fun- 
damentum," but obviously only as an analogy : " Fides facit 
ut res sperandae in nobis mbnstavt^ quasi sit fundamentum 
quo spes nitatur."* Westcott, impressed with the correct 
understanding of €Kin^oiJL€Vfov as "things of the future,"^ 
interprets the text thus: "Faith is that which causes the 
BEAUTY of things to come to exist now." ^ Prat similarly 
says : ^ Enfin elle est la BfeALiTA des choses que nous esp6- 
rons, en tant qu'elle est une prise de possession anticipee des 
biens & venir et qu'elle empeche nos esp^rances d'etre vains 
ou fantastiques." ^ Dummelow in the light of the context 
of the whole Epistle (in which earthly things are contrasted 
with heavenly thingB^ as types, copies, or shadows are con- 
trasted with beauties) solves the mystery of trrroara^rt/q in 
these words : " Faith is that by which the invisible becomes 
BEAL and the future becomes pbesent. Faith gives beal- 

1 An EiposU. qfthe EpisUes of St Foul, etc., 226. 

s EpisOe to the Heb., etc., 109. 

s SpicUegium, etc., II, 210. 

« Ckmm. in Omnes Epist 8. PouLi, n, 602. 

* Aristotle aLso so defined it : eXxct rov /ucXXoirot e^riw. Cf . his book, De 
Memoria et ReminiacenUa, c. I, 440 b, 27, in Biehl^s edition, Parva Natura- 
lia; cf. also : aXka rov fuw raporros tuaOifait, rov 8e fitKKorrof fXrtt, rov de 
ytwofiewov fu^/iti (tMd.). 

• The Epitt. to the Heb., 361. 

7 La Thioloffie de Saint Paul, 648. 
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ITT to tilings hoped for, and pat« to the test things onBeen. 
They (things hoped for) exist apart from Faith, but it is by 
Faith that they are rrahzed." ^ 

B. tvotrraavi = ASSITBANCB or pledge OP BEAUTY : 
Faith is the A88DBASCE or pledge op the beauty of 
"things hoped for." So Conrad Lomb: "Hinc fides cbb- 
TissiMTrH PIGNU8 est rerum sperandarum." ' Jos. Long- 
king, in a somewhat confused way, writes : " By Faith being 
the 'Substance' — the 'sure expectation,' or 'confidence' — 
of those ' hoped for things,' is meant that it enables its pos- 
sessor to entertain StTCH A SENSE OF THEIB beality, and 
that they wUl become HIS AT SOME pdtttbe pebiod, as to 
furnish an asstjbed tbcst, a stable foundation, on which 
to build his 'hope ' of recUizing them." * Sam. T. Lowrie says 
simply : " Now Faith is the ASSUBAircE of things hoped 
for."* Bemardine a Piconio interprets vtroaraaK more 
pointedly: "Faith is the ASSUBANCE op the beauty of 
that -which we expect."* C. J. Vaughan gives this exegesis 
of vTToaraaK : " ASSUBANCE of (things hoped for), as in 
four out of the five places where the word (wxixmwts) occurs 
in the New Testament." ^ Edgar Goodspeed understands it 
in the same sense : " Now Faith is the assubance of things 
hoped for."T Dummelow, besides his explanation above, 
notes that RV. uses assubamce for yrroo-roo-rt, and then 
explains it : " What is meant is that Faith is that which 
gives ASSnBANOE or cbbtainty of things still in the 
future. They exist apart from Faith, but it is by Faith 
that they are bealized." ^ H. R. Boll, much like the Greek 

1 A Comm. on the Holy Bible, etc, 1026. 

* Oomm. in Diet Pauli Jpott. B^L ad Eeb., S20. 

» NotM on the EpM. of Paid the Jpost. to the Seb., S84. 
*An:^^latMiionnftke^>i»t. totheBeb., 407. 
^ An Exposit., etc. — T!ie Epiat. totheHeb., 89T. 

* The Spitt to the Heb., etc., 213. 
' The S^t. to the Heb., 96. 

* Op. ett., 1026. 
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Patristic writers, interprets our passage as follows : ^^ It is 
Faith that makes the glories we hope for beal to us, so that 
they are not dreams, air castles, vain imaginations, but a 
REAL INHEBITAKOE. It is not Only the basis of our hopes, 
but our ASSXTBANGE of them. All this is involved in the 
expression : Faith is the assubange of things hoped for." ^ 

II. T7ro<rracrt9 = FIBM PERSUASION, or GONVIGTION. 

Hence, Faith is the firm persuasion, or gonvtgtion of 
"things hoped for." Thus Bemadine a Piconio: "The 
writer apparently uses the word tnroarcuri^^ translated in the 
Vulgate " substance," which is its proper meaning here as in 
2 Cor. xi, 17, in a subjective sense, meaning gertitude, 
GONVTGTION, or GONFIDENGB." ^ More clcarly Weinel says : 
"Glaube ist ein Uberzeugtsein von der unsichtbaren Welt, 
auf die man hofft." ^ Johannes Weiss, while slightly exag- 
gerating the sense of vwoaraai,^^ yet interestingly interprets 
our verse thus: ^Tiroaraavs, eigentlich die feste Substanz 
oder das Fundament, wird in der hellenischen Prosa von der 
UNERSGHUTTERLiCHEN Festigkeit des Willens oder des 
Mutes oder der tJBERZBUGUNG gebraucht."* Paul Feine, 
speaking of the " beriihmte Definition des Glaubens " (given 
in Heb. xi, 1), says: "Ein Doppeltes wird damit hervor- 
gehoben : (1) dass es sich im Glauben um Heilsrealitaten 
handelt, welche in dieser Welt noch nicht in die Erscheinung 
treten, daher unsichtbar und Gegenstand der Hoffnung 
sind ; (2) dass der Glaube doch aber eine unersghutter- 
LiGHE Uberzeugung vou der Wirklichkeit dieser Giiter 
ist."» 

III. Tiroirraav; = FOUNDATION, or ROOT, so that Faith is 
the FOUNDATION or ROOT of "things hoped for." Thus 

1 XeMons on Heb,^ 140. 

s Op. cU,, 806. 

s Bihliscke Theologie dea N. 2*., 6M. 

« Qp. ctt., I, 822. 

* Theologie dea N. T., 660. 
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Conrad Lomb, miataking the etymology of vravroffK, 
writes : " Sicut enim Eiubstautia susteniat accidentia, ita 
fidea SUSTBNTAT spem nostram, adeo nt nolla in nobis sit 
fntura Bpes, si non sit fides, quae earn ftdciat et musttneat. " ' 
MacEyilly, applying it to justification, calls Faith the "BOOT 
and poumoATiON of justification."^ Stentrup thus desig- 
nates TTtoTw: "Das Fundament und die Wurzel all der 
Giiter, die durcb Christus uns geworden eind." ^ Many 
other modem exegetes have interpreted vrrotrrturK in the 
sense of foundation, but since they have further explained 
their usage in terms of one of the other interpretations of 
our text, we shall consider their exegesis in other and more 
proper classifications. 

IV. T-TTOtrraa-K = CONPIDKNCB : Faith is the CONTIDBNCB 
of " things hoped for." Thus Stuart understands eXirt^o^w- 
vwv UTTOffToo-w : " The writer has jnst been exhorting his 
leaders not to cast away their conpidbnce or boldnkss 
which would ensure a great reward (Heb. x, 35). This 
sense is evidently appropriate here." * Kuinoel for confi- 
dence puts "expectation": "tttrma expectatio rerum 
sperandamm." ' Max. Roeth identifies vrroorcKn; with vn-o- 
iMvt) ; " Et Fides vel maxime consistit in bxpbctationb 
(wirooTOffw idem sonat quod utto/ww; (x, 86 ; iii, 14)) renim 
sperandamm."^ Olshausen, without assigning any reason 
for his interpretation, rather curtly disposes of the difficult 
inrooTao-it : " Here it (substantia) is, of course, to be taken 
in the sense of fiducla, pibmly geoundbd coNprosNCB."' 
Liinnemann though mentioning the other interpretations pre- 
fers "Innere Zuvebsicht auf das was nooh gehofft wird, 

1 Op. eiL, sie. 

» Op. dt., 226. 

*ZkTh. (1877), 8. 73 sq. 

' Comm. on the Epiat. to the Seb., 464. 

■ Comm. in JBIpiat. ad Heb., 886. 

* S^t. VvZgo ad Heb. etc., 178. 

» CJ). rft, VI, 640. 
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in die Wirklichkeit noch nicht eingetreten ist." ^ Delitzsch 
after once having rejected the interpretation t/Troorcurt? = 
GONFIDENCB finally adopted it on the strength of the usage 
of the term in the LXX and the koivtj : ^^ A steadfast con- 
fidence with regard to the objects of hope, in contrast to 
the wavering and despondency which would faithlessly aban- 
don them."^ Milligan explains irurru^ as "A firm and 
WELL-GBOUNDED CONFIDENCE in reference to the objects of 
hope."^ Bill* calls it "standhafte zuversicht," * and 
Philip Schaff "confidence" (as in Heb. iii, 14). « Bey- 
schlag says : " Faith is a firm confidence, a moral cer- 
tainty with regard to objects of hope." *^ F. W. Farrar 
notes other interpretations, but equates VTroarcuri^ with con- 
fidence. In this sense he accepts the term in iii, 14 
(comp. 2 Cor. ix, 4; xi, 17), and he thinks ^Hhis sense to be 
the most probable meaning of the word here." ^ Bemhard 
Weiss speaks of "ein zuversichtliches Vertrauen auf 
gehoffte Dinge," adding, es "ist ja der Grundbegriff von 
irioTK iiberall der des Vertrauens." ® Stevens very summa- 
rily explains the difficulty : *' Now Faith is the firm con- 
fidence with respect to objects of hope." ^^ And even more 
briefly is it expounded by H. J. Holtzmann : " Eine Zuver- 
SICHT auf Gehofftes."^^ It is a remarkable fact that, in the 
classic work on Hum^ in the New Testament, Schlatter 

I Kritiach. exeget Handbtxh Uber den Hebr&erhri^, S48. 
« Op. cU,, n, 210. 

* The N.T. Camm. IX, 800. 

4 Der Bri^ an die Heb. etc., 603. Cf . fuller definition: Das Tielfach 
gedeutete Wort vroaruffts hat, wie jetzt fast allgemein anerkannt ist, hier 
dieselbe Bedeutung wie iii, 14, nftmlich ** standhafte Zuvendcht^' 

^Ibid. 

* A Popular Comm, on the N. T., IV, Hebrews, 76. 
f N. r. Theology, etc., n, 886. 

8 The Epist. of PatU the Apostle to the Heb,, etc., 161. 

* Der Bri^an die Heb,, etc., 281. 

10 The Theology of the New Testament, 616. 

II Lehrbtuih der neutest. Theologie, U, 846. 
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rightlj repudiates the coDtention that VTrtHrroo-tv meant 
" Confidence " in the koivti SiaTiexTot in the emphatic words : 
" Zuversicht heisst das Wort in keiner derselben " ; ^ and 
although even here he understands the term as fundamentally 
" Stehn " (** in vtro<murt^ geht der BegrifF ' Stehn ' niemals 
verloren ")," yet the inference by which he arrives at 
" Zuveraicht " for the interpretation of the term in Heb. xi, 1 
is most interestii^. It is largely by the force of a supposed 
contrast between tnrooroXi} in the preceding Terse with xnro- 
trratTK of our verse that this interpretation is reached. " Nicht 
' weichen,' sondem festes, freadiges, zuversichtliches Stehn, 
das ist Glaube."^ He then shows that this is none other 
than " Zuversicht " : " Das Gehoffte ermoglicht daa feste 
Stehn, es wirkt die Zaverncht und wehrt dem Weichen. 
Und da der Grand der Zuversicht ihr auch den Inhalt and 
das Ziel bestimmt, so ist der Glaubende, wenn er aof dai^- 
botenem Verheiasung^^te Stellung nimmt, demselbem blei- 
bend zugewandt."* Many others also interpret vTrotrratn; 
in Heb. zi, 1 in the sense of confidbnce, as Schultz, 
Stein, Stengel, Von Gerlach," Bohme, Tholuck, Bleek, De 
Wette, Bloomfield, McLean, Ebard, Alford, Moll and " most 
modem interpreters." * 

V. TirOffTOfflS = ANTICIPATBD POaSBSSION Or TITLB- 

DBBDS : Faith is the anticipated possession or title- 
deeds of "things hoped for." Thus Shepardson : "Faith 
deals essentially with the future and with invisible things ; 
and is that power by which vte becomb assubed of oub 
TjT.T TMA TTC POSSESSION of theso future things." ' Beyschlag 
also writes : ** The relation between God and man advances 

1 Der eutube im ^euen Tt*L, e. 682. 

» Op. ciL, 681. 

* C^. cU., 469. 

• DeUtzsoh, Op. ctt., n, 207. 
■ Hilligui, op. eU., 299. 

T Btudiei in the Bplst. to the ffeb., 470. 
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by a progressive revelation on God's side and a gbowing 
POSSESSION through Faith on man's side. . . . The Faith 
which lays hold of these things with inner sense (cf . the 
Tov aoparov a>9 optov, xi, 27) is a thinking, a knowing ; but 
it is more than that, it is at the same time a grasping with 

the will: A LAYING hold on in OBDEB to POSSESS."^ 

Finally, Moulton, on the evidence of the Papyri, has this 
ingenuous interpretation: ^ Faith is the title-deeds of 
things hoped for. . . . Men and women who have received 
a promise from God counted that promise as being the 
TITLE-DEEDS to something they could not see yet, but which 
they were going to see some day." ^ 

We may now briefly state the results of the Modem 
Period of the Exegesis of Heb. xi, 1: 

I. Tiroarcun^ =s BEALITY or the " assurance of reality," 
— Rosenmiiller, John Owen, Seiss, F. S. Sampson, Lomb, 
Longking, H. J. Ripley, Junkin, Lowrie, MacEvilly (sec- 
ondary interpretation), Henry Cowles, Corluy, Van Steen- 
kiste, Westcott, Bemadine a Piconio (secondary interpre- 
tation), C. J. Vaughan, Goodspeed, R. H. Boll, Prat, 
Dummelow, etc. 

II. Tiroa-Tcun^ = CONVICTION, — Bemadine a Piconio, 
Weinel, Johannes Weiss, Paul Feine, etc. 

III. Tiro(rraai<: = FOUNDATION, — Lomb, MacEvilly, 
Stentrup, etc. 

IV. Tiroaraa-i^ = CONFIDENCE, — Stuart, Kuinoel, Max. 
Roeth, Olshausen, Liinnemann, Delitzsch, Milligan, Bill, 
Schaff, Beyschlag, F. W. Farrar, Bemhard Weiss, Stevens, 
H. J. Holtzmann, Schlatter, Schultz, Stein, Stengel, Von 
Gerlach, Bohme, Tholuck, Bleek, De Wette, Bloomfield, 
McLean, Ebard, Alford, Moll, and ^^most modern inter- 
preters." 

V. Tiroaraari^ = ANTICIPATED POSSESSION, or TITLE- 
DEEDS, — Shepardson, Beyschlag, Moulton. 

1 Op. cit, n, 836. s Op. cU,, 28. 
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The characteristics of the Modem Exegesis of our verse 
are: 

(a) No new interpretation was produced ; 

(6) The Patristic understanding of vn-oerraa-K as " reality " 
just barely held its own, and the English yocabulary gave 
this rich equivalent for vmaraa-n, " realization " ; 

(c) The most important note is the outstanding fact that 
Erasmus' interpretation of inroaraiTK as "confidence" grad- 
ually gained inomeutum, until it became the popular expla- 
nation of the term. 

Recapitulation and Coneluaion of the Htatorieal Part 
After investigating what men have thought of Heh. xi, 1 
from the first time that the verse appeared in extant literature 
to the modem exegesis of our text, we are now prepared to 
state the net bbsults and to estimate their value. Every 
exegesis of " die scbonsten and die starksten Worte iiber den 
Glauben, die im Neuen Testament stehen''^ hinges upon 
tnroaToa-K. Hence, according to the understanding of 
wTTOCTTao-ts interpretations will be differentiated. From the 
summaries of the results of our exegetical investigation, 
it is evident that the various interpretations can be reduced 
to two, — RBALiTX and CONFIDENCE of " things hoped for." 
The remarkable feature of this exegesis of our text is the 
striking contrast between : (1) One interpretation (Faith 
makes rbat. the objects of hope) that goes back in an 
unbroken historical chain to the unanimous understanding of 
the Greek Patristic writers, and (2) the other interpretation 
(Faith is the confidence of "things hoped for") that 
sprang up in the 16th century and to-day has become the 
popular exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. The former has its roots in 
the living language of our text, and is the closest link to the 
literary milieu that gave birth to the Epistle; whereas the 
latter, the creation of dogmatic tendency, is removed by 
iWeLtel, Op. cit.,600. 
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fifteen centuries from the living language of Heb. xi, 1, and 
is altogether unmindful of the etymology of VTroaraa-i^. 

It is indeed a striking contrast. Now what is the key to 
the true interpretation of our text ? 

1$ it PHILOLOQY? Hardly ; for, as we shall see later, all 
interpretations claim the confirmation of philology. Hence, 
this science of itself cannot absolutely decide the question. 
From the philological point of view, however, we may say 
that that interpretation which the Greek Patristic writers 
champion has this undoubted advantage — the Greeks them- 
selves had the best practical philological sense of their own 
tongue. 

1% it CONTEXT? Likewise, all interpretations claim the 
support of the context. Hence, this of itself cannot settle 
the matter. 

Neither can it be the A priori conclusion of Protestant 
theologians that TrtcrTt? is essentially fiducla.. No scholar 
will admit such an a priori conclusion as a basis for a critical 
exegesis of Heb. xi, 1. The investigation would lack the 
objectivity required for a critical study. 

What, then, is the key to the critical exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 ? 
Assuming only one incontestable law of language, viz., that 
unless the context, or the usage and the spirit of the author 
expressly exclude it, rmv eXiri^ofievcDv virotrraau; was used in 
the current understanding of the expression. The Greek 
literary history of viroaraai,^^ reaching its crest of decisive 
importance in the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1, alone can 
determine this meaning. The Greek Patristic literature is 
an important part of this literary history. Hence, for all 
critical students of the Holy Scriptures, the exegetical his- 
tory of Heb. xi, 1, from Clement of Alexandria to Johannes 
Weiss, has two important values : (1) It not only gives in 
detail the exact exegesis and problems of our text ; (2) but 
it also advances the probability that that interpretation is 
the correct one which was unanimously understood in the 
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Greek Patristic literature, as faith ib that which makes 
BEAL THE OBJECTS OF HOPE, and which later found stout 
defenders in an unbroken historical chain down to our own 
times. But, of course, the Patristic literature is not ab- 
solutely decisive in determining the current meaning of nuv 
eXiri^o^tevoii' inroaraatf in the literary milieu of Heh. xi, 1. 
It remains to inquire what interpretation the literary history 
of TOW €\Tn^oft€va>v inroirraaK in the period preceding the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and concurrent with it, favors ; and 
to what interpretation the philological investigation of the 
terms, the examination of the ooDtezt, and bannony with 
the spirit of the author, lean. 



PART II — EXEGETICAL 



CHAPTER I 
mSTORICO-LITERARY INVESTIGATION OF YnOSTASIS 

I. In the Hellenic World 

The two outstanding results of the Historical Part of this 
inyestigation are the establishing of the original text of 
Heb. xiy 1, and the record of the various interpretations of 
the same. Among these interpretations the Greek Patristic 
exegesis not only predominates, but also has an admittedly 
lustorico-literary and, hence, the highest critical value for 
the explanation of the passage in question on the basis of a 
sound historical method. For, historically it forms an inte- 
gral part of Greek literary history, viz., the later phase of 
the KoivT) &a\6/rro9, the literary milieu of our verse. Ac- 
cordingly, the Greek Patristic interpretation of the pivotal 
word in Heb. xi, 1 has a probability not enjoyed by later 
exegesis. 

As we now proceed to investigate the literary value of 
vn-ooToo-i^, from its first usage in extant Greek literature to 
that in the icoivtf SiaXeKTo^^ it will be most important to 
note any similarities with or differences from the Patris- 
tic notion of the term. But, above all, in this investigation, 
we must keep an ever-vigilant outlook for the original mean- 
ing of vTroa-raa-i^ and its historical development down to the 
literary period in which Heb. xi, 1 was penned. For, very 
probably the author of our verse used uiro<rraai^ in that 
sense which was prepared by the historico-literary develop- 
ment of the term, and which was current when the Epistle 

to the Hebrews was written. 

97 
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i I 

1 TirooTOffK began ite literary career apparently as a well- 

established term. In the medical vocabulary of Hippoc- 
BATES (h. 460 B.C.) the word is used a^in and ^ain to 
designate " sediment " in urine. Thos in Proffnottieon, c. 12, 
the " Father of Medicine " says that urine is best when the 
xnraaraffK is white, smooth, and consistent daring the whole 
course of the disease up to the crisis : Ovpop Se apunov e<mv, 
orav J} XevKi) rj woaTavit kcu Xeiri koi oftaXi) rrapa iravra 
TOf ypovov, eo-r' av Kpi$i} t) vowtK.^ This condition, says 
Hippocrates, indicates freedom from danger and an illness 
of short duration. But if the urine is deficient, and if it is 
sometimes passed clear and sometimes with a white and 
smooth sediment, the disease will be more protracted : Et Se 
Stdkawoi Kiu TTOTE /lev KaOapov ovptoi, vore Se v^nrrairo to 
XeuKov Tt Kot Xetov Ktu oftakop, jfpQvut-npi} ytverat n vowrof.^ 
It is clear that virwrravK in the first, and v^mttcuto in 
the second pass^^, point to aediment. This meaning is 
further confirmed by Hippocrates' definition of onhealthy 
urine : Farinaceous viraoTao-ef? in the urine are bad : xpi- 
fwaSfK Bt ai •niviv ovpounv vtrofrraveii voviipai.' These 
citations make it unmistakable that VTroaratrtf was used by 
Hippocrates to signify tediment. Furthermore, the second 
citation indicates the verb form (y^urTatrBat) from which 
vmiTTaiTfi is derived. For, obviously, the clause of the first, 
orav 1} XeuKi) ij vrroffraiTK km Xeiti km o/taXti, has the same 
sense as this clause of the second citation, -n-ore Bt v^fffrotTo 
TO XefKOv Te km \eiov km ofuiKov. Hence, viroaraaK in the 
sense of tedimejit is derived from the form i^oratrdiu, and 
it means either (a) " that which remains firm " as opposed 
to " that which flows away " (wntppvaKy ; or (4) " that 

> Higpocratit Qpera Qtwu FervMtar Omnia, edidit H. Eueblewein, I, 89, 
16 sq. 

* iHl, I, Be, 19 sq. > ibid., I, 80, 6 aq. 

* Cf . further evidence for vrovTwit in Liddell and Soott, A Qntit Leskon, 
JSppocraUie, Til H and 622 D (Foediu' edition). 
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which settles at the bottom^' as opposed to ^Hhat which 
drains off."^ In a word, woarcun^ is the solid matter in 
contrast to the more fleeting and transient stuff. 

In Mox^/cov^ c. 88, Hippocrates also used vTrocrrcur^? in 
the sense of ^^ base " or ^^ something solid." In this chapter 
our author formulates the rules for reduction and adjustment 
of broken limbs by forcible extension. Tiroa-rcun^ occurs 
in the rules for applying extension to a broken thigh. 
When this is done on a bench, Hippocrates cites the common 
method : A bench is used six cubits long, two cubits broad, 
and one fathom in thickness, having two axles at each end, 
and at its middle two moderate-sized pillars, ^^ upon which 
something like the step of a ladder rests for the xnrotrTcuTVs 
to the wood " : E^' wv 609 icKx^MiKTqp errearcu €9 nyy virooTcunv 
TO) fvXa).^ Here viroa-rcun^ is used as ** something firm or 
solid " for support. For it is not the pillars, but rather the 
transverse piece (like the step of a ladder) on the pillars 
that serves as an vTroaraat^ for the wood, or as the ia«e, 
upon which the wood rests (en-earcu) firmly. 

This second usage of inrotmun^ as the base, or " that which 
makes firm " in opposition to " that which is movable," shows 
the element it has in common with the first usage of the 
term (as ^' that which settles or stands " in contrast to ^^ that 
which flows away ")• Both are evidently popular meanings 
of VTrooToa-i^. 

Side by side with this medical and popular meaning, 
uiroaraa-i^ has found a place in the vocabulary of philosophers, 
if Stobaeus can be trusted for preserving the very words of 
Antiphon (b. 480 B.C.). For, in speaking of time (xpo^o?), 
Stobaeus quotes Antiphon as qualifying it by this contrast : 
voTffia rj /lerpov top j^ovovj ovj^ vn'ocraaiv^^ f.e., time is 
either a theoretical concept (wyqfia) or a measure Qfierpov)^ 

1 Ibid,^ Hippocrates, 686, 88 (Foeaius' edition). 

s Op. cU., n, 269, 17 sq. 

s Diels' Doxog, Oraec.^ 818, 22 sq. 
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bat not an vimrraim. The contrast to votfita shows tiut 
vrraaravK is here tangihie matter as opposed to idea. It is a 
striking fact Uiat the same notion of time (expressed in 
terms of emioia in contrast to vrrocrrao-i;) is repeated by 
latei philosophers.^ TiroirraffK is here used as a tangible 
BEALtTT in contrast to a mere THEORETICAL CONCEPT. 

Again, if ve can trust Plutarch and Stobaeos for quoting 
the terminology used by Dbmocbitus (b. 460 B.c.) and 
Epicubcb (b. 842 b.c.), then the use of wwrraiTift as 
" "KRAUTS " in contrast to " mere apprarawcb " Qt/i^aaK') 
is more ancient than is generally supposed. In J)e PlaciHt 
Philoioph. IV, 14, (1), Plutarch says: Democritus and 
Epicurus were of the opinion that the images in the mirror 
(ncaTowTpnicos efu^aveiv') happen according to the VTroaraatv of 
the portrait placed before it by ourselves, though the images 
exist perverted in the mirror: to? Kartnrrpiicav efuftatreu 
fiveaQai xar' etSuXivi' virotrrao'eti, anva ^^pttrOat fixv at^ 
vfuav, trvvHTTaaBai £e CTrt rov KaTQirrpov Kara avrfirtpt- 
vrpo^rjv.^ The sense can only be: The mirror-im^e 
happens according to the " bbality of the pobtbait " 
(xar eiStoXav inrovratra^') placed before the mirror, with only 
this difference, the mirror-im^es represent things perverted 
(^KaTa tairnnpUTTpo^ijv). In other words, we have here an 
evident instance where tnroarcuTK means "KEAUTS" in 
contrast to eft^atrt^ '* A mere appbabance," since the picture 
in the mirror is only the reflection of the reality in front of 
the mirror. It ia interesting to observe that for the exist- 
eoce of the image in the mirror, not wfMrraiTBai is used but 
trvnaraadai. This fine distinction is an important confirma- 
tion of the correctness of the interpretation of inroo-roo-t? as 
the reality of the object. 

Hence, if we can trust Plutarch and Stobaeas for quoting 
the very terminology employed by Antiphon, Democritus, 

I Cf . my disunion on Poaaldonlua, p. 107 B. 

* Diela' Votog. Oraec., Ufi, 10 sq. 
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and Epicurus, then we must note another meaning for 
vwotrraa-i^ in philosophy that is contemporary with its 
meaning in medicine and in the more popular language. Is 
there any relation between these two senses of the term? On 
the one hand, we have the meaning — ^Hhat which settles or 
stands firm " in contrast to " that which is drained off or passes 
away^^; and on the other hand, — ^^ bealitt^^ in contrast to 
"mere appearanee^^ (€fJuf>aa'K^. The former is the naive 
senscj an idea proper to a primitive and more realistic way of 
thinking, whereas the latter belongs to the popular philo- 
sophical world of thought^ the term of a later and more abstract 
way of thinking. It is indeed a natural mental development 
that the naive contrasts, "sediment" — "flowing water," 
" tangible " — " fleeting," " base of support " — " movable 
things," should precede the more philosophical contrasts^ 
" reality " — " image," " reality " — " mere appearance." Yet 
both usages of VTrooTcun^ have something in common. 
Schlatter also frankly admits this : ^ In virooTaaK geht der 
Begriff ^Stehn' niemals verloren. Auch seine abstraktere 
Wendung, in der es die Wurzel unseres Substanz geworden 
ist, geJU vom Stehen aus im Q-egensatz zum Schein^ der sich 
auflost und verschwindet u. s. w." ^ In both usages there is 
the common idea — " something standing " in contrast to 
"something fleeting." It is obvious that when viroaraai^ 
with its current popular meaning was brought into the field 
of a more progressive terminology, the fundamental notion 
of the term should take on a new shade of meaning : " That 
which settles or stands firm " in contrast to " that which is 
drained off or passes away^^ becomes '^that which settles or 
stands firm as an ol^ective REALITY^^ in contrast to ** that which 
fiits away under the test of esperience^ as a MERE appear- 
ance.^^ It is also important for the exegesis of Heb. xi, 1, 
to notice even here that like it (eari Se irLori^ eXTri^ofiepwv 

1 Gf. Der Olaube im Neuen Testament^ 681. 
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virooToo-i?, trpoffitaTtov eXcT^ot ov fiKvtrofuvttv) this meaning of 
VTTOinaai^ as "bbauty" in contrast to "mbeb appbak- 
Ancb" is alao epistemological. For not only is wtoTis 
universally defined by the Greeks in epistemological ^ terms, 
but also in the second part of Heb. xi, 1, eXey^ot ov 
ffkeTTOfievav obviously gives the verse an epistemological 
settii^. Therefore, when the two meanings of wrooTo«9 
thus far found are considered, Heb. xi, 1, would seem to have 
been written in the light of phQosophical usage. 

Like Hippocrates, Asistotlb (b. 384 B.C.) in Meteorol. 
II, 3, (14) uses virooTatrw in the popular sense of "sedi- 
ment." In this chapter our author discusses salts. He 
notices that, on the one hand, the sea receives water from 
rivers, which becomes salty only after mixing with the sea 
water ; and on the other hand, that the sweetest drinks taken 
into the human system become briny urine in the bladder. 
In both cases, Aristotle thinks that the saltiness is due to the 
mixture of some solid particlet with a fluid. Thus he 
ex[^ains the saltiness of sea water : BijXov on xav tij BaXam 
iro CK Ttji yrft avyKaTafuyw/tevov rat vypto aiTiQv Tij; akitv- 
poTTjTw.^ It is in a similar explanation of the saltiness of 
urine that xnrotrraa-Kt occurs : Ev i^kv ow rw aaftan ytverai to 
TOiovTov -q T1J! rpotftrfi tnro<rTcurK Sia Ttjv ave^iav.^ The solid 
residuum of the food (ij nj? rpo^tft vrrotrraaK') on account of 
its indigestibUity (Sia Trp aire^Mv) accounts for the saltiness 
of the urine in the body, just as earthy particles (to ac -nfi 
Tijt) are the cause of saltiness (atrtov ■nj'i aXfMponjTO'!') in 

1 " Religious Faith, oven under the Polytheistic form it aaaumed In Greece, 
impliea that what exists and happens in the world depends on certain causes 
ooDcealed from sensuous perception." Cf. Zeller, Fre-Socratic Fhilosophu, 
i, &2 ; also Clement of Alexandria says that Epicurus defined tm-th as a 
rptkiplia SuMiat, aod then accepts his deOnition of rpoKiriia : En^Xiir rwi t\ 
traytt, x<u twi -nir imyii nu rpayiiarat n-iHur (StronuttO, U, 4, Migue, P. 0., 
8, M8 B). 

3 Opera Omnia, m, 680, >q. 

■ IMd. 
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the sea. TTroarcun^ here means solid residwum^ in contrast 
to the tramMewb matter of digestible food. 

In the same book, MetearoL^ IV, 5, (7), Aristotle 
(a) again designates sediment by the term viroaraa-K, 
(i) infers that the term is derived from v^urraadai,^ and 
({?) shows that virotrraai^ as sediment really means either 
^ that which is solid" in opposition to ^'that which is in a 
liquid state," or ^Hhat which settles" in opposition to ^^that 
which is in a gluey state." In this chapter Aristotle discusses 
the quality of hardness (Iliyfco)? ow irepi pereov^.^ One of 
the means for making things hard is drying or evaporation, 
and it is in the context of this theme that viroaraai^ occurs. 
Our author states that water, or things soaked in water, or 
placed in water, can be dried. The various kinds of liquids 
that can be so dried are wine, urine, whey, and whatever has 
no virofTTaa-Lv at all^ or a moistened viroa-raa-iv; but not 
those that are moistened by gluing, for in such the stickiness 
is the cause of rov /jlt) v<l>ia'Taa-dai firfBevySts is the case 
with oil and pitch : TSaro9 £* ciStf ra roiaSey oivo^y ovpov^ oppo^j 
Kcu o\oi9 oaa fifjBefii^av t) fipax^iav €;^€t viroaraa-iv, p/q 
Sui yXiaxporrjTa' evt^oi^ p>€V yap airiov rov p,r) v^iaraaOai 
p^ffBev ff yXuijQ)OTrfi, annrep eXauOy t) Trtmy.^ What is the 
meaning of inroaTcun^ in this passage? 

(a) Undoubtedly, the firfSep^iav viroaraa-iv means no 
^^ solid matter at aU " as opposed to ^' fluidity." 

(i) Bpaxeiav viroa-raav signifies a ^^ moistened sedi- 
ment " or a " moistened solid " as opposed to a " pure solid." 

(<?) The reason why the vTroorcMrw, moistened by gluing, is 
excluded from those mixtures that dry and thus become hard, 
is that the stickiness (^yXta-xporri^^ of such a mixture is the 
cause of "no settling whatever" (rov firj v<l>iaTaa0(U p^rfSev). 

iThe term has the same meaning in Meteorol, n, 8, (22); P. A^ n, 8, 
(8);ni,9, (6);IV,2, (7). 
3 Opera OmniOj m, 616, 6. 
> Op. eit., m, 615, 27. 
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preseryed by Stobaeus (^c2. I, 26, 5). In discussing the 
question as to whether the heavens seem to be broader than 
they are high, this observation of Boethus is quoted : The 
expansiveness is received ^^ according to the ^amroo-tai;," 
not " according to the wroaTcunv " : 6017^09 & 7r/»o9 rrjv 
<l>avTcuriav Sexcrcu to avaireirrafievop, ov /eara T171/ viroarcunv.^ 
The phenomenon, which everybody knows is only apparent, 
is explained in terms of a contrast between ^irpo^ rrjv 
<l>avTaaixiv^^ and ^^Kara Tqv viroaraaiv,^^ On the one 
hand, ^vraaia^ for the Stoics means ^^representation" as 
well as ^^ imagination," and, on the other hand, the context 
obviously demands a contrast between ^^wJiat is onitf 
apparent ^^ and ^^what is real.^^ It is evident that vwoarcun^ 
here means '^mjealitt^^ in contrast to ^^MEBE appearance^^ 
(jf>avTa4ruL). 

1 Biels, Doxog, Oraec,^ 8d8, 12 sq. 

'TuBinsB summarizes briefly Stoic epistemology thus: **1. The Stoics 
start with the Aristotelian principle that all intellectual knowledge arises 
from sense-perception. Sense-perception (atff0rfffis) becomes representation, 
or imagination (^af^oo-ia) , as soon as it rises into consciousness. During the 
process of sense-perception the soul remains passive, the object producing its 
image on the mind, just as the seal produces its impression on wax. The 
process was, therefore, called a rvrtaais, although Chrysippus is said to have 
substituted the word erepotoHrtt, alteration of the soul. When the object of 
knowledge is removed from the presence of the senses, we retain a memory 
of it, and a large number of memories constitutes experience (cfAireipia). 
2. The next step is the formation of concepts. Concepts are formed either 
(a) spontaneously, i.e., when, without our conscious cooperation, several like 
representations fuse into universal notions (irpoXij^ecs or Koivai evvouu); or 
(&) consciously, i.e., by the reflex activity of the mind, which detects 
resemblances and analogies between our representations, and combines these 
into reflex concepts, or knowledge (ewnrTrifiri). Neither spontaneous nor 
reflex concepts are, however, innate ; spontaneity does not imply innateness. 
8. As, therefore, all our knowledge arises from sense-perception, the value 
to be attached to knowledge depends on the value to be attached to sense- 
perception. Consequently, the Stoics decided that apprehension (icaraXiy^is) 
is the criterion of truth. That is true which is apprehended to be true, and 
it is apprehended to be true when it is represented in the mind with such 
force, clearness, and energy of conviction, that the truth of the representation 
cannot be denied.** Cf. History cfPhUosqphy, pp. 166, 166. 
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For the hifitorical oa^e of vjtootcktk, PoLYBros (205-123 
B.C.) merits a special consideration, not because he has de- 
veloped the meaning of the term in any way, but rather in 
this, that one of hia usages of the term has been seized upon 
and repeated ^;ain and again as the standard example of 
the meaning "fiducia" by those exegetes who, following 
Erasmus and Luther, interpret uttootoo-is in Heb. zi, 1 as 
"confidence." Besides, with PolyUus the Koivq period — 
the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1 — is unmistakably already 
begun.' Hence, we must examine very critically the various 
meanings of wrooT(wr« in the writings of Polybius. 

In SUtar. Seliquiae, IV, 50, (10), Polybius uses iwroffroffw 
in the sense of "firmness." In the previous chapter, our 
author outlines the catises of the war between the Byzan- 
tians and the Rhodians (aided by Ptusius), in the prosecu- 
tion of which the Byzantians were chiefly encour^^d by the 
promise of help from the powerful prince Achaeus. In the 
chapter in which vtrotrraavt occurs, the enthusiastic and 
energetic management of the war by the Byzantians is noted. 
To dampen this enthusiasm and to frighten the Byzantians 
out of the war, the Rhodians assembled a powerful fleet and 
demonstrated their strength in the very sight of Byzantium. 
The Byzantians paid no heed whatever to this naval exhibi- 
tion. In fact they rather pressed still more Achaeus to 
hurry with his forces, and complicated matters for Prusius 
in Bithynia. But the Rhodians, seeing the vjro<rra<riv of the 
Byzantians, laid a plan by which they really accomplished 
their purpose : Oi Se Po£(0(, Otatpovvret -rqv reav Bv^avritav 
mrotrratriVf irpayfiaTtKca^ hievoijOtfaav irpw to Ka0iKev6at 
■nfi TTpoOetrttK? The previous meaning of wrroo-roffw as 
" firmness " or " solidity " would fit into the context of this 

I "That is natural in the profeBdonal Atticiat, who could not fotglve 
Polybius for writing the current common GreA of his time." (CI. Hurray, 
A Btatory nfAncimt Greek Literature, p. 892.) 

* Foivbii Sittoriamm BeligtOae, Qraeee et Latine, etc., 337. 
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passage. For it is clear that tnroaraai^ here describes the 
action of the Byzantians whom the Rhodians tried to 
frighten. " Firmness " would very aptly describe the action 
of the Byzantians, when the Rhodians vainly tried to intimi- 
date them by the naval demonstration. The wimi%tahMe 
firmneBB of the Byzantians is here described by VTroaraais;. 

We note another example of ^^ firmness." This, the most 
interesting citation quoted by Polybius, occurs in Histor. 
Beliquiae^ YI, 55, (2). It is the usage of virocraai^ quoted 
and repeated again and again by most of the exegetes who 
interpret mrotrrcuns in Heb. xi, 1 as "fiducia" or "confi- 
dence." The term is found in a description of the classic 
incident of Hbratius at the Bridge. That Roman hero was 
engaged with two enemies at the farther end of the bridge, 
when he perceived that many more warriors were coming to 
the assistance of the enemy. Hence, he was apprehensive 
that they would eventually force their way into the city. 
To avert this calamity he turned round to his companions, 
ordered them to the other end of the bridge with instruc- 
tions to destroy the same. While they were employed at 
this work, Horatius, though covered with wounds, still main- 
tained his post, and held back the enemy ; for the enemy 
were dumbfounded, not so much by his power, as by his 
uiroaraai^ and intrepid courage : Ovx ovrto Tqv Bwapuv^ (09 
rrjv VTTOO'rcunv avrov kcu roXfiav KarairerrXrfyfjLevmv rmv wre- 
vavTttov} What is the meaning of viroarcun^ here ? 

1. Some have translated vwoa-rcuri^ by "praesentia animi" ^ ; 
others by " firmness " ^ ; and many exegetes look upon this 
as the classic example of ^ fiducia." ^ 

1 Op. eft., 871. 

> The General History cf Polybiua, translated from the Greek by Mr. 
Hampton. 

^ Qeorgins Baphelus, AnnotatUmea Fhilologicae in N. T., m, 687 sq. ; 
Hugo Orotius, Oritid Sacri, VH, Part n, p. 1181 ; Matt. Polus, Synopsis 
CrU. et Alior^ IV, 1864, eto. 
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The interpretation, "pieaenoe of mmd," is excluded not so 
much by the context, which favors a number of interpreta- 
tions, but by what we already know aboat the usage of 
tnrooToo-K. It has Dotbing to do with " presence of mind." 

2. If VTraoTOKTi? means *^firmv£s«" in the passage under 
discussion, then the thing that dumbfounded the enemy was 
not Horatius' " presence of mind " to think of destroying 
the bri^e (though that meant cutting oS his chance of 
escape), but rather, his "unyielding firmness" and intrepid 
courage that inspired a single man to fight so many. Since 
Polybius uses this meaning elsewhere for imwrroffK, it must 
be the preferred explanation. 

S. Is there any probability for the interpretation of 
mrooTotTK in this passage as " confidence " ? If wroffroo-t? 
here means "confidence," t^en the thing that amazed the 
enemy was the "confidence" of Horatius and his intrepid 
courage. But, we ask, what was the " confidence " of Hora- 
tius aU about? The most probable object of such a "confi- 
dence " that could " dumbfound the enemy " would be tiie 
** confidence " of Horatius in his ability to fight so many 
men. But the fact that Horatius, after the bridge was once 
broken, plunged into the stream to his death, shows clearly 
that he had no "confidence" to conquer ultimately the 
enemy. Horatius had no such confidence, nor could the 
enemy reasonably give him credit for having it. It is 
indeed a remarkable bit of evidence to note what Schlatter 
in his classic on "TlKms in the New Testament" thinks 
about the meaning of vTro<TT€i(rK in this passage of Polybius. 
Although Schlatter himself interprets uTroffTao-t! of Heb. xi, 1 
as " Zuversicht " (fiducia) still he is frank enough to observe 
that neither this passage in Polybius nor any other Greek 
usage of VTrooTiuTK which he had seen means "Zuver- 
sicht." His words are: "Cber diesen vetbalen Gebrauch 
(owwooraTos = ' without firmness ' ^) geht wiroffrao'is in Stel- 
1 TMi is the " verljalen Oebiancb " referred to here. 
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len wie Pol. 6, 55, 2 ; 4, 60, 10 ; Jo9. Ant. 18, 1, 6, nicht 
hinaus; Zuvertieht heUsb das Wort in heiner derselben, so 
traditionell ihre Citation in den Kommentaren als Beleg f iir 
den Begriff Zuversicht geworden ist."^ But if we have 
^ firmness " in Polybius, it is nothing other than a transfer- 
ence of the original meaning concerning material things to 
spiritual things (condition of mind). 

The development of the meaning of vwootcuti^ from " that 
which settles or stands " (sediment) in contrast to ^^ that which 
is drained off or passes away" to ^*' reality'*^ in contrast to a 
" theoretical proposition of the mmd " (eirevoia), was already 
indicated in the writings of Antiphon. He used vfyqfui for 
the concept of the mind. In Posbidonius (b. 135 B.C.) we 
meet with a synonym — einvoia. The citation is preserved 
by Diogenes Laertius in his Vitae PhUosophorwm^ 7, (135). 
Here Kar emvoiav is directly contrasted with /caff tnroarcunv. 
Diogenes is discussing the measurement of bodies. One that 
has length, breadth, and depth is called a solid body (jrrepeov 
KrmfjLo), Then he takes up the question of the surface (eirnfM' 
v€id). The surface is defined in two ways, either in a naive 
and realistic way, as the extremity of a body, or in an abstract 
way, as something having length, breadth, not depth : en-i- 
<f>av€ia S* &m aoofiaro^ irepa^ rj to iatiko^ teat TrXaro^ fiovov 
^X^v^ fi^^ ^* ^^'^ Then Diogenes adds that Poseidonius 
in his third book on Heavenly Bodies equates this defini- 
tion of surface in these terms: xai kot eirtvotav kcu xaff 
VTrooTcunv. The text follows: ravrriv Se noaeiSiovio^ cv 
rpirto irepi fieretoptov /ecu Kar emvoiav kcu Koff viroarcunv 
a7ro\€t7r€t.' In other words, surface in terms of length, 
breadth, and depth (lacking here) is for Poseidonius 
what we would to-day call a mathematical concept (/car ctti- 

1 Ber Olaube im Neuen Testament^ 688. 

2 IHogeni9 Laertii de Olar. PhUosopk. VUis etc., Becensoit Cobet, 188, 
16 sq. 

*Ibid. 
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votav)^ in oontradistiDCtion to the Te&listic definition of ntr- 
face as the real extremity of a body (atafiMTw irepas'), which 
the learned Stoic expressed as *' that which exiata in reality " 
(jcaff viroa^atnv). 

In Stbabo (b. 63 B.C.) vtroaraaK means something similar 
to " sediment " — it is the " solid residuum " as opposed 
to "WHAT CAN BB DBAHfED OFF '* by water and a sieve. 
In Qeograph., Ill, 2, (10) Strabo says that Polybius men- 
tions the silver mines near Alexandria. The process of 
manufacture ia briefly summarized as follows : The silver 
bullion they break, and by means of sieves they suspend the 
same in water ; they again break the vtroaratrii, and once 
more the mass (strained with running water) is broken: 
Tijf Se trvrpi]v ffatKov Tqv apyvpmv ^at KOtmaBcu. km kovki- 
voK ets vhap Siarra<T0ai' KotrreaOai Be iraXtv ras utto- 
(TTatrci?, xai TraXiv SnjSovfteva^ anoxeoftevwv rav vSanev 
KOTrreffffcu.' The fifth imotrratrK they melt, and after the 
lead is drained off they extract the pure silver : vn-otrraviv 
j(ovev$ei)rav, awo^^wlSeiTW tow fu>\iffSov, xaSapov toi' apyvpov 
e^ayav.^ T-rnxnoffii here unmistakably means the "com- 
pact RESIDUUM " as opposed to " THAT WHICH IS STBAIKED 

OFF " by the water and the sieve. This usage of the term 
confirms the repeated observation that the fundamental 
meaning of irrooroo-t? is not ^* aediment" as sediment, but 
*'that which remains firm or is the solid matter" in con- 
trast to *' that which is drained off. " Of course, this heavier 
matter will sink to the bottom, if any water is left in the 
mixture, and this can be called *' sediment." But it need 
not be what we call ordinarily "sediment." In this in- 

I Cf. another example of Poeeidoniua' use of rrunui in Diels' Doxog. 

Oraec., 46S, 11 : Sia^ttptir Se rirv oua-iar Tijt uXi)t ngi' OMTUir jntra ti)t urarTa- 
aa eriMiia iiot^"- ^oi' the expreemon «tr' nriniar, cf. Ibid. , Indu, «riMNa ; 
also cf. Bigg, The Christian Ptolonistt lif Alexandria, Index, n-mia. 
1 Btrabonia Oeogrc^hica, Becognovit Augostoa Heineke, 1, 200, 1 sq. 
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toiy of tmwmtffK is most inteiesting, becanae aa we approach 
with him the very milieu of Heb. zi, 1, we notice that the 
phUosophioal aenae of the term has become popular without 
losing its first naive sense. Tiroorao-w is one of tdie coouuoa 
words in the yocabulary of Diodorus. We shall note only 
the moat important instances : 

1. TmtrrturK:-'THS "SETTLINGS" (OP A Clodd) or 
"Tahgible Mattbb." 

Diodorus, like the Greek classical writers, uses tnrooTocn; 
in Bibliotheca Sistorica, I, 18, (7) to signify " that which 
settles down in a doud" in opposition to "tAof which fioata 
away." Here, in speaking of the cause for the increase 
of the waters of the Nile, Diodorua rejects the opinion that 
it is due to snows fallen perhaps in remote parts. For 
all rivers increased by snows give forth cool breezes and 
heavier atmosphere ; but concerning the Nile, it alone of all 
rivers has this distinction : neither the xnro<TTaaett of cloud 
exist, nor do the breezes become cold, nor does the air thicken : 
trepi Be t^v NeiXof ftovov raviroTapMV ovre veiJMW viro<TTa~ 
trtil mrapxowrtv ovt* avpai ^pvj(pai ytvovrai ovff o aiip traj(y- 
vtTM.^ It is the tangible matter of the cloud (rain-drops) 
that tnrooTairwi here signify. 

2. tiroaTuat^ = " FoiraiiATlON " 
In the same work, I, 66, (6), Diodorus uses virotmunf 
to signify "podndation." This chapter is devoted to the 
royal tombs of Egypt. After describing their magnificence 
and costliness, he continues: Generally it is said that the 
kings made the vtrotrratTip of the tomb such in expense and 
so great in size, that, if they had not completed the attempt 
to finish it, no superiority whatever in others remained for 
the prosecution of such work : KaffoKov Se roiavrrjv nj n-o\v- 
> Bibliotheca EMot. , ed. Fred. Togel, I, 66, fi sq. 
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reKeia km •n}\tKavTr)P t» fteyeBei tijv woaraaiv rov ra^v 
Xeyerat -Trottfaairffcu tou^ ^oviKmk, tttrf ei fM/ irpo rov avineXeacu 
TTfv emffoXTjv icare\v6nirca>, fi,t}Se/uav cu> vtrtpfioXriv erepotn irpov 
KaTOffKtVuv epytov airdXtirtiv.^ TiroaraaK ia here used in the 
sense o£ " foundation," a meaning quite similar to Hippoc- 
rates' uaage of the term as "base." 

3. TiroaraaK = " Sbttijng Down " (of People) 
In Bibliotheca mttorieOy XVII, 69, (7), the story of 
Alexander's triumphant return from the East with Persian 
kings as his captives is told. These latter were so mutilated 
that they excit«d the pity of the Greeks and the tears of 
Alexander. On the request of the captives, it was decided 
to allow them to return home ; but on second thought, the 
Persians, unable to undergo the humiliation of returning to 
their country in such mean condition, determined to remain 
in Greece. Accordingly, [they came to Alexander a second 
time, laid before him their new resolution and their need of 
help for their domestic virotrTao-t?: Ato km •jtoKiv evrvxovrei 
TO) ^aa-iket, km njv iStav Kpitnv SijXaxravTe^, fSeojrro irpot raw- 
rrfV virotrTaffip oiKeiav trapefftaOtu ttjV ^of}0etav.^ This 
request was granted by Alexander, and each Persian received 
a certain sum of money to " settle down " in Greece. Here 
inrooTOffts means " settling down " as opposed to " proceed- 
ing." This employment of the term also throws some light 
on its us^e as "sediment." For it points out the common 
element — " that which settles down or remains firm " (either 
in the land or in water) as opposed to " that which disap- 
pears or is removed " (in one way or another). 

4. TTTOffTOfft? = " Reality " 

In BiUiotheea Butorica, I, 28, (T), Diodoms describes 

the first rulers of Attica. Some of these, it was thought, 

I Bibliotheca Histor., ed. Fred. Vogel, I, 112, 26 sq. 
I BibHoOiecae HUtor., ed. C. Hnlleraa, n, 180, 15 aq. 
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came from E^ypt and were pc^ularly lepresented as half- 
serpent and half-man, t.e., half-Egyptian and half-Grreek. 
Such a one waa Peteus, a man of twofold form, concerning 
whose nature the Athenianfi were unable to give (iraro tijv 
(Slav virooTOffiv) the true origin : St^vov? S avrov fv^avariK, 
•nvt fiev X6f)vcuov<t ft^ hwaaBat Kara rijv iSiav viroa-Tatriv 
airohowat irepi nfi ^iweok Tavnjt ro? aXijSeK airuK.^ What 
does Kara ti}v iSiav woaratrtP mean? The Athenians 
were unable to give the origin of the nature of Peteus ac- 
cording to the proper xmo^roffK. It is indirectly admitted 
that their imagination had discovered tales of his origin and 
nature. But they did not know the real origin. We have 
here the (dd contrast between reality (yirovraatfi) and the 
work of tie imagination. 

In Bihliotkeca Ststoriea, XVI, 83, (1), our author says 
that the Fhocaeans, after being defeated by the Boetians, 
were again incited to war by the self-seeking Onomarchus. 
A dream, showing this man the appearance (^efu^aviv) oi 
great increase and glory, spurred him on to this vTrwrraaiv : 
Ettij^c S* aVTov trpm nji' tnTOtrrturif ravrrju oveipw cfu^tnv Sow 
fieyoKtji av^iTtai re koi So^.^ " Mere plan," as the sense 
of VTToaroffK, will not sufGce. For he carried out an action. 
Furthermore, there is an obvious contrast between e/i^xunv 
(the mere appearance) in Onomarchus' dream and vrToartunp 
(the realization) to which the dream incited. We have 
here in wrooTOMrw the reality/ of action in contrast to the 
appearance of glory that caused the action. 

We find, then, that Diodorus uses vwoirratTK in the sense 
of ^^ solid matter " ^'■foundations' ^'■firm settlement," "reality" 
The first three meanings evidently are based on the naive 
primitive meaning, "sediment," with which they have in 
common *' solidity " and "fimmets" while the last meaning 



1 BMiotkeca Histor., ed. Fred. Vogel, I, 46, 12 sq. 
* BmiothKoe BUtoT., E. C. HuUenu, II, 88, 44 sq. 
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represents the developed sense in the advanced terminology 
of the popular philosophy. 

The first use of vwo/ttock in the clear sense of " beaijt7 " 
was found in the striking contrast between wotrrtuTii (*' be- 
ALITT ") and tfi^avK or tpavravia (" MERE APPEAEAlTCE "), 
or in the practically identical contrast between vrrotrrturK 
(" REALITY ") and voijfta or eirivoia (" theoretical or 
MATHEMATICAL CONCEPT"). We noticed also that this 
contrast becomes more and more general, as we approach the 
milieu of Heb. xi, 1. This st^^ in the development of the 
term was certainly reached in the writings of Fhilo (b. 25 
B,c.). In De Mundi Ineorruptifnlitate, our author discusaes 
the reasons why the earth cannot be destroyed by fire. In 
his argumentation, Fhilo first of all distinguishes three ele- 
ments in fire, viz., "live coal" (ai^paf), "flame" (0X«f), 
and "splendor" (owti;). Then he continues, should the 
material particles of the earth be dissolved or disappear in 
any way, there could be no "live coal," nor "flame," nor 
" splendor." Because the material particles are the food of 
the "flame"; and without the "flame," there could be no 
avyi}t inasmuoh as avyyi lacks proper vTroo-raa-t;: ort vtto- 
araaiv (Smv ovk ex^t.^ "Splendor" is only a quality of 
"flame"; and so long as the "flame" is besal, "splendor" 
partakes of that BBALITY ; but just as soon as the " flame " 
no longer exists, then " splendor " automatically ceases to be, 
>'.«., it loses its reality. Thus, Phflo can only mean that 
avyi) has not " its own reality " (i&iav inroaratnv). 

In this same meaning of the term we come now to tJte most 
interesting pottage in the whole hiatorico-literary investiga- 
tion of inroaravK, The following citation of Philo is re- 
markable for these reasons: (a) The passage was written in 
the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1; (i) like our verse, it is 
concerned with the perception of the invisible world ; and 

> Opera Quae Bt^eriri PotaerwU Omnia etc., Ed. ThomH Uangey, 
11,606, 86. 
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(tf) it is another example of the Greek epistemological con- 
trast between VTroorao-t? as BEAUTY and t/Mftwrtt (here vwo, 
trj(i}fiaTwv D^f, cua6f}T0P, oftarov, ifMinatria) aa mbbb AF- 
PBAltANCB. This important passage is found in Qttod a Deo 
Mittantwr Somma, c. XXXII. The dream under discussion 
here is the vision of the heaveulj- ladder vouchsafed to 
Jacob. The immediate context in which our citation occurs, 
is an exegesis of the words spoken by Jacob, when on awak- 
ening he exclaimed in fear and wonder : " Surely the Lord 
is in this place, and I knew it not. . . . This is the gate 
of heaven." The cause of Jacob's fear and wonder is then 
analyzed by Fhilo to be the fact that God, who is incotporeal 
(oo-qi^tik), was manifested here locally, a phenomenon proper 
to corporeal things (o-ca/MTct). But, continues Philo, the 
whole world is the abode of God, in that it manifests His 
Goodness, and in this sense the visible world can be rightly 
called the " Gate of Heaven." The " invisible world," of 
which the truth that " God is in this place " Is an example, 
is then called " the world knowable to the intellect only " 
(wMjTw xoo-^tof) in contrast to the "visible world" (^aiaBijrw 
Ktu oprnftariK xocr/Mf) which is called the gateway of the 
former. For as men who wish to see cities enter in through 
the gates, so also they who wish to comprehend the invisible 
world (^aei&t) Kotr/iov) are conducted in their search by the 
appearance of the visible world (inro tow oparov ^vToaiat'). 
Then f oEows the reason : the intellectual world is guaranteed 
as a reality by the reality of the visible world of which it is 
the real archetype: O & voijtij? viroaTavewt KoafitK avev 
ijarivaiTovp ff-)(rfitaTti>v O'^reaK, /toi^ 8e &a re apxtrmrov i£tiK 
re ev to) Staj^apaxffevri irpot to 6ea0ev avreo eiSo; avev aKiat 
HeTaKXijBrjfrerat.^ What is the meaning of toijtjj? vwooraffcws ? 
As the passage is rather difficult, it will be well to analyze 
each clause: (1) O Se poijttj^ viraaTatTeto<i Koafim avtv 
ijirTtvoo-ovv ff;^/u>T(Df oijftai = the world of the intellectual 
1 pp. cU. I, 649, 11 aq. 
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(wMjnj?) KEAUTT (iwooTtMrcQjs), without any visible gatment 
whataoever, (2) avtv trxuKt ft^raKk^ffrjavrai = will be recalled 
(reproduced in the intellect) without a perishable external 
appearance, (3) itavrf^ = only (a) Sia re apx^^vn-ov iSea^ = 
through the ideal form of the archetype (Platonic), (J) re 
ep Tw Biaxapax^evn irpo<t to 0ea6ev avrw eiSo? = and in the 
being shaped according to the archetype made visible in it 
(the visible world), 

TwoaTOffii is here described as the invisible rbalitt 
underlying the visible world, and is a synonym for the 
Platonic iSea (also ei&K) which is an existinq and ditisible 
BEAUTY ; these (the iBea and the vwormtrK') become per- 
ceptible to the intellect by the abchbttpb made visible 
(in the visible world). The intellectual world is guaranteed 
as a reality by the visible world of which it is the archetype. 
Whence it is clear that two things are here emphasized, 
(1) the BEALiTT of the intellectual and intisiblb 
■woeld, and (2) the superiority of this world over the 
VISIBLE WOBLD which is produced only by being modeled 
according to the abohetypb. 

This citation is of great importance for the langUE^ of 
Heb. xi, 1, not only because it testifies immediately to the 
literary milieu of our verse, but also because we have here 
historical evidence that the old Greek epistemologieal con- 
trast between wootoitk (reality) and eivftaaK or ^vratna 
(HEBE apfeabancb) was not strictly limited to a verbal 
formula. For this passage shows that the contrast was also 
used between vn-ooTom? and any synonym of efu^aint and 
<f>ai>TatTta, — such as tricia, ay^fiareav o^k, tuaBiyrov, and opa- 
Tov. Hence, if the famous contrast ia used in Heb. xi, 1, 
eXwi^ofteveop and ffKeTTOfifvtov would be only synonyms for 
ffi^uuTK or ^avratria or vKia, etc. But more important still 
is the fact that both in Philo and in Heb. xi, 1 we have sub- 
stantially the same general context, viz., the "perception of 
the invisible world." Schlatter thinks that inroarainv epytop 
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arioBtsv c^eii' of Pa. Esd. 8, 86 is a parallel expression for 
Heb. xi, 1: Die nacfatsverwandte Farallele za Heb. xi, 1, 
die mir bekannt ist, gibt Ps. Esd. 8, 16: " Substantiam 
operum bonorum habere."^ But as the Greek text is lost, 
we cannot come to a final conclusion regarding tUs passage. 
Besides, tbe general context in these two passages is uot 
nearly so similar as between the citation in Philo and 
Heb. xi, 1. 

The use of VKwrraatfi in JosEPHUs' (b. 37 A.D.) ^Trfij., 
XVIII, 1, 6, has been determined by various meanings 
assigned to it by eminent authorities. Johannes Weiss ^ 
thinks the term means " conviction " ; Schlatter' translates 
it as " withstanding " ; Dindorf,* as *' animi praesentia " ; and 
Whiston,' as "resolution." Josephus is here describing the 
tenets of the followers of Judas the Galilean. They accepted 
the doctrine of the Pharisees, but were especially celebrated 
for their love of Jewish liberty, saying that God alone was 
their Ruler and Lord. Rather than recognize any man as 
their Lord, they stood unmoved when they themselves were 
threatened with death and when their relatives and loved 
ones were threatened with vengeance. "But since the 
unchangeableness of their VTrooTotri? for these things (etn 
TotovToif )," says Josephus, " is already well known to many, 
I shall speak no further about the matter : "EopoKaffi St tok 
vo\\ot9 TO afieraWoKTOv aurav T179 ctti toiovtok vtto- 
trratrf w, Trtpmrepa Sie\6eiv irapeXtvov." ® TvoaraiTK in this 
context refers to a firm "sticking to" something invisible, 
which is believed to be a true reality, viz., the exclusive 
rulership of the Lord. In the light of the contemporary use 
of t/TTooTOffw in such contexts (of invisible world in PhUo), 

iS«lilatter, C^. eft., 663. 

* Uhrchriatetitum, T, S23 (IL n. (S)). 

* C^. dt., 6S2. 

< Opera, Oraeoe etLatine, Recc^noTit OnUelmus Dindorfltu, I, 6SG, II aq. 
' T%e Worlu tif Flatiut JoM^hvs, etc., traiulated by Wm. Wliiaton, 6S1. 

* Qp. cit, 696, 11 8q. 
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tft^avw. In introducing the opinions of philoflophets (2>e 
Placitis Philotopk., Ill, 5, (1)) about the rainbow, Plu- 
TABOH contrasts those aerial phenomena that are xaff" 
viroaraoiv, and others that are xar* eiA^uunv. As examples of 
the first, a rain-storm and a hail-storm are adduced, and as 
examples of the second, the apparent motion of the mainland 
to the mariner, and the rainbow are given. Ta Se kbt' 
e/i^Kunv is then defined as iSMU ovk e)(ovTa vtrotrraffiv. The 
whole text follows : Tui' fieraptTUop iraBiov ra fitv xaB' viro- 
CTomv fiverai oiov o/t^pot, x'^^^^'^t ''''^ ^ xar' e/t^avip, 
iSiav OVK e^ovra vwotrraaiv avruea yow irkeovrmv tffuuv if 
Tfirtipm KivturBtu Soxti- arrtv aw xar tft^aaiv r} tpK.^ Tiro- 
trraaiv is "BEAUTY" in contrast to eft^tatnv — the "MERE 
APPBABANCB." This conclusion cannot be questioned. For 
the examples adduced are self-evident: The rain-storm 
(pii^poi') is Kaff vworramv, and the apparent motion of the 
mainland to the mariner (wKeoimtp ij/ieav jj Tjirtipo<i KiveurOtu 
BoKei) is KOT t/ii^avip. One has tangible reality, the other 
has not. Besides, Plutarch adds expressly that things of 

" MEEE APPEARANCE " lack PROPKB EXISTENCE or REALITY 
(to 8e KUT efu^aaiv thiav ovk exovra viro<rnunv). In other 
words, " MEBE APPEAR ANCE8 " have a kind of existence in so 
far as they appear. But they lack " proper r wat.t tv " or 
their own REALITY; they are "mere appearances." Hence, 
TO Kaff vtrotrraffiv are contrasted with ra xar e/*<ftaaiv, as 
"realities" are contrasted with "MERE APPEARANCES." 

The importance of this citation for Heb. xi, 1 is the fact 
that in the very milieu of our verse this popular philo- 
sophical usage of vwotTTotTK was summarized in the clearest 
possible terms as " reality " in contrast to " mere appear- 
ance " by the popular historian. The refined Greek of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews makes it very probable that its author 

' Diete' Doxog. Oraec., p. 871, 28 eq. CI. also Diels' Prolegomena, p. 80, 
Bowog. Oraee., where he saya tbat Qieee passages are undoubtedly genuine : 
" Oenuimt sont m, 1-4 et 5, 10-12." 
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was familiar with a usage of viro<rraaii that had 
and was so emphatically expressed by a contempoi 
Even after Heb. xi, 1 was written, it is but na 
the old Greek contrast between uTrooTOffte (ret 
^vTOffta (mere appearance) should still be curre 
Diogenes Labbtius (flourished 150 a.d.) contrasi 

AS THEY APPBAE" (^iJKUVeTM TOtavTo) with "T 
THEY REALLY ARE" («afl* vtcotrroiTiv ovroK ex^O- 
is here discussing the need of awoSetfu for ttkttw 
obscure. He asks, how can things not evident ( 
grasped, if airoS&^K be ignored : XIw? av ow tcara} 
TO aSrika, Ti]^ awo&tfcon ayvoovfi,evi)i ;^ Then f 
reason: ^Jintrai S" ovk ei ^aiverai TOiavra, dX 
virotTTaaiv ovrtoi ex«)' t-^-, "the thing sought i 
appears to he nieh but if it really (jcaff inroirrairtv 
It is only another example of Kaff inrotrratnv in tl 

"IN REALITY." 

On the one hand, this notion of woariuTK in 
logical contexts as '* KEALITY " in opposition 
APPEARANCE," Or Simply as " BEALITY " is not 
current meaning of the term in the koivj}, but alsc 
of a development whose traces we have pointed < 
Greek classical and early Koivrj writers down to 
Laertius. On the other hand, in the history of tl 
of Heb. xi, 1, we have foimd the same meaning of 
The importance of Diogenes Laertius, as a repress 
the current kou^ usage of u7rooTa<«!, and at the sai 
a contemporary of the author of the Epistle to 
(where inrooroffw = eiSoi^, of Tatian (for whom 
= the " emphasis of BEAUTY " in contrast to NON-: 
and of Athanagoras (for whom wocrTaaK = the " 
of BBALITY "), is that his usage of the term 
historico-literary link between the profane and thi 
understanding of vrroo-Too-t;. 

iDe Clar. PhUotoph. Titlaefc.IX, 11, Ed. Cobet,249, 18 sq 
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Contemporary with the first interpretation of our text by 
Clement of Alexandria, we find still another meaning of 
uTTooTTocri? in the Papyri, and with this evidence we shall 
close the historico-literary investigation of the word. The 
characteristic meaning of the term in the Papyri is '^ prop- 
erty," and the ** title-deed " to property. The second sense 
is so ingenious that Moulton ^ has accepted it as the meaning 
of vTroaraa-i^ in Heb. xi, 1. This famous Papyrus 237 
(a.d. 186) is called the " Petition of Dionysia." It is the 
report of a noted legal case in Alexandria. TiroaToa-i^ 
occurs again and again in the document. To avoid unneces- 
sary technical questions, we shall merely note one of the 
instances of this usage, and then add the pregnant commen- 
tary of Grenfel and Hunt: In Petition of Dionysia, Col. 
VIII, 26 sq., we read : eirapxov ra avriypa^a rtov avvypoffxov 
TOi^ Twv avSpav viroo'Taaeatv avriOeaOiu Kat tovto Biara" 
yfiari irpooTerayePcu ov Kai avTiypa<f>ov vwercL^a^ <f>av€pov troia^p 
iearaKoKovOeiv rot? rov Merrtoi; 'Pov<f>ov,^ The Commentary 
follows : " The xnroaraaet^ were distinct from the a7roypa<f>(u^ 
which were only one class of the documents concerning 
ownership. TiroaTcuri^^ of which the central meaning is 
"substance," i.e., property (cf., c.^., OJP.L^ CXXXVIII, 
tcivSvvoD 6/ia) Kcu T179 6/LM79 jnToa-raa-ee^^y is used here for the 
whole body of documents bearing on the ownership of a 
person's property (whether airoypa^iu^ sales, mortgages, etc.) 
deposited in the archives^ and forming the evidence of ovmer- 
ship. By the edict of Mettius Rufus (VIII, 31-43), all 
owners of house or land property were commanded to reg- 
ister it (airoypa^^etrOaC) within six months of the Edict, and 
in the UTroo-Too-et?, wives and children had to insert (aimOevai, 
26, or irapoTiOevai 34) a statement of their claims, if any." ^ 

1 Cf . Egyptian Buhbish Hec^a, 27. 

* Egyptian Exploration Fund, — Graeco-Boman Branch, The Oxyrhyohus 
Papyri, Part n, p. 168. 
8 Ibid,, n, 176. 
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This usage of vmnrratrn in the sense of " titlb-dbed " is 
characterized by two elements : (a) " a document d^otiUd 
in the archiTes," and (&) " a document forming the evideace 
^possession." " D^ottted" and ^* Evidence of poBsession" 
are readily recognized ideas long current under vtroaraiTK ; 
and the rest is legal atmosphere accounted for by the fact 
that the term found its way into the courts. For we can 
still see in " titIjE-deeds,*' though obscurely, the first two 
Greek notions current under vwoaroTift : (a) " That which 
stands or is stationary " (*' a document deposited in archives "]) 
in contrast to "that which is drained off, or is fleeting" 
(other unstable expressions of ownership) ; (i) " p biat.tt v " 
(" evidence alone accepted for BEUi possession ") in contrast 
to "M£BB appbabancb" (other flimsy evidence not ac- 
cepted for EBAL possession). 

It is also possible that the idea of " guarantee " in vnoara- 
o-« used as "title-deed" may be derived more directly 
from a similar idea in the famous contrast between xaft 
virotrraatv (" dt bbat.TTT ") and «ot' efi^aviv (" MBBBLY EN" 
APPEABANCB "). For the reason why some things (as, e.g,, 
hail-storms) were called xaff vrnxTraaiv, and other things 
(as, «.^.,the rainbow) were classed tear c^w^triv, was that 
the former struck the senses corrected by experience with a 
"guarantee" for the "reality" of the things perceived, 
whereas the latter did not. 

Summary and Valuation 

We may now summarize the restdts of our historico-literary 
investigation : 

I. TiroaraaK = " Firm or solid matter " : 

a. " Sediment " in contrast to '* that which is drawn off or 
passes away": Hippocrates, Aristotle, Theophrastes, Stiabo, 
Diodoms. 

J. "Firmness" — "foundation": Hippocrates, Polybius, 
Diodoms. 
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II. tirotnaai^ = "reality." 

a. "■ Tangible matter " in contrast to " idea " or " image ": 
Antiphon, Fofieidoniiis. 

6. "Reality"iii contrast to "mere appearance": Democ- 
ritus, Epicurus, Boetlius, Philo, Diodorus, Plutarch, Jose- 
pbus (" realization "), and Diogenes Laertius. 

c. " Guarantee of reality " : Comutus, Polybine, and Papy- 
rus 237 (" tide-deed "). 

The development of wTro<rra<r« is evident. No. I points to 
the naive and realistic world of thought ; No. II to the use 
of the term in a higher philosophical language. The funda- 
mental idea, however, even in No. I is "reality." 

The fact that Hippocrates and Aristotle in their actual 
usage of vjToiTTaaK employed it as a conjugate of xf^urraadat 
confirms historically the philological assertion that this noun 
is derived from this form of the verb. Hence, wrrooTatrts was 
very probably first of all used to signify " that which stands 
or settles " as opposed to " that which passes away or is 
drained off." The further signification of the term ("firm- 
ness " and " foundation ") represents a natural development 
of the original notion of wrturratn/t. 

But the sense of vjrotmunt as ** bbauty " in contrast to 
cfii^tKTVi (^"MBBE APF&AICANCE ") with its derived usi^es, — 
is it a development of the original meaning of the word, or 
is it derived from a different stem? Hatch thinks, *'the 
term viro<rraffK is the conjugate of the verb v^iaravat, which 
had come into use as a more emphatic form than etvot." ^ 
Hatch does not go into the question as to whether mroirraaK 
is derived from the active form of the verb (y^urravai) or 
the middle and passive form (yt^aratrOai). Vaughan ^ 
derives it from v^unaadai. One thing is certain, viz., that 
VKOtrvaa-K was first used as a conjugate of v^uaTotrOai in the 

> Hatch, The lufliienee of Greek Idea* and Usages on the Okritlian 
Church, 276. 

1 Ct. ChM. VaughEui, IIpoi E^powui, The Bpistle to the Hehtews, 8. 
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sense of " that which settles or stands " as opposed to " that 
which passes on or can he drained off." And if there is a 
probability that vrnxmurK in the sense of REALITY in con- 
trast to MERE APPEARAJiCB is a development from this usf^ 
of the term, this derivation is to be preferred to one from a 
new verb-form. We have already pointed out that such a 
development is natural. For just aa the original meaning 
of VTrooToaK was modified to signify "foundation," when 
osed in a context concerned with " tomb construction," so 
also the fundamental sense of the term will take on a new 
shade of meaning, when brought into the field of Greek 
epistemolt^fy (that field in which it was first used to signify 
"kealtet"). The original sense, "that which stands or 
settles " aa opposed to " that which passes on or can be 
drained off," becomes in epistemology "that which stands or 
settles "for the perceptive faailtiet (bbality) in contrast to 
" that which fiits away under the test of experience " (mebb 
appeabasce). Therefore, it may be regarded as certain 
that the meaning ofv7roaTaai<i ai SEALITY\& a development 
of the original sense of the t«rm. If we can trust Plutarch 
and Stobaeus for preserving the very toordt of Antiphon, 
Democritus, and Epicurus, this development was achieved 
at a time almost contemporaneous with the extant instances 
of its usage in the original sense by Hippocrates and Aris- 
totle. Be this as it may, we are sure that this 
was actually reached in Polybius; after him it is c 
in the Stoic and koiptj writers, becoming ever clearer and 
more general in the literary milieu of Heb. xi, 1. 

As we have already indicated, the usage of vtrotrratri^ to 
signify " titde-dbed " — "a document deposited in the 
archives, and ftyrming an evidence of possession " — contains 
at least vaguely the two preceding senses of the t«rm. " J)c- 
pogited" is an element in imoirraa-ii common to "sediment," 
and "an evidence of poseesaion" is akin to the notion of the 
word in epistemology. Although Moulton^ accepts this 
I Cf. Moulton, From Effj/ptian Bubfmh Hei^M, 27. 
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meaning of irn-oaraai^ as the interpretation of the word in 
Heb. xi, 1, yet we do not go so far. For the document con- 
taining this meaning of the term is dated only in 186 a.d., 
and, even admitting that it very probably was current long 
before that date, still we are not hereby historically certain 
that this was a current meaning of the word at the time the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written, especially since the 
Patristic literature shows another interpretation. 

We come now to the important question: What is the 
value of this historico-literary investigation of the pivotal 
word in Heb. xi, 1 for the interpretation of that text ? First, 
independently of the various extant interpretations of this 
verse, we may say that this investigation has established his- 
torically that certainly two senses of UTroaracrt?, — "rbal- 
ITY " in contrast to " mere appearance " and " that which 
stands or settles " as opposed to *^ that which passes away or 
can be drained off," — and probably a third meaning (utto- 
araais = " title-deed ") were current when Heb. xi, 1 was 
written. The nice literary usage in the Epistle to the He- 
brews (acknowledged by all ^) demands that the author be 
acquainted with at least the first two senses of u7ro<rracrt9, 
since they were already firmly anchored in the Koivq vocabu- 
lary. And the fact that the author has not indicated in the con- 
text of the Epistle some peculiar, new, and non-current usage 
of the term, makes it imperative that mrooTaai^ in Heb. xi, 1 be 
understood in one of the senses current at his time. Further- 
more, without going into the details of the context of our verse, 
and with only the general context in mind (which undoubt- 
edly is "the perception of the invisible world"), we must 
say that, of the two meanings of wroa-Tcuri^ certainly current 
and known to the author of the Epistle, that one was prob- 
ably chosen which respects the history of the term, viz., 

1 Cf. J. R. Willis, Bastings' Dictionary of the Bible, 380 : *'The evidence 
of wide culture shows throughout the Epistle. This characteristic has been, 
and is, universally acknowledged/* 
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sense in Biblical Greek writings generally, before applying 
the results of our hiBtorico-literary investigation to Heb. xi, 
1. Of course, tbe meaning of v^ooTao-i; in Biblical literature 
cannot have a determining value (independent of Greek lit- 
erature) for the interpretation of Heb. xi, 1, simply because 
the literary source for the Greek Biblical writers was the 
Hellenic world. 

1. Tiroo-Tao-«« tn the LXX 
The term occurs twenty times in the LXX, " as the ren- 
dering of almost as many Hebrew words. "^ This fact alone 
should put us on our guard against too hurriedly concluding 
that the real sense of vTroaTeuTtt in the LXX can be readily 
found by a mere mechanical process of equating the Hebrew 
equivalent. Of these twenty usages of the term, one is in 
Wisdom (xvi, 21), and the other nineteen have Hebrew 
equivalents which are reducible to thirteen roots. In these 
us^es of the word Schlatter sees a common element : " Im 
Gehrauch der Septuaginta ist zunachst diess deutlich, dass 
ihr der Begriff Stehen im Wort die Haupteache ist."* Yet 
in this we cannot agree with him. 

To arrive at a clear understanding regarding the meaning 
of VTroimurii in the LXX, it will be necessary to examine 
some examples of its usage. In those cases where VTroirrairf; 
has been used to translate more than one form derived from 
the same Hebrew root, it will suffice to note only one instance 
of the same. 

Following the order in the LXX Concordance of Hatch 
and Redpath, we shall first take up the meaning of vwo- 
trTatrii in Ps. Ixxxviii, 48 (another form derived from the 
same Hebrew root is found in Ps. xxxviii, 5), where the 
Hebrew equivalent is 1^0 (r. 1^, to dig, to hide, etc.). In 
this Psalm the perpetuity of David's reign is set forth in the 
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fint 88 vetses. Then with the 89th verae the eTils thst are 
to afflict him are deaoribed. The verse in which tnroariMn? 
occurs (vers. 48) ia composed of the words that well up in 
David's heart, as he writhes onder these afflictions : Mtftjvffitn 
TK V woiTTavit fiov fi^ yap fiaraitt^ eKTitrav iravra^ tovc 
vuns Ttav av9pmrtav : Remember what my inrooTa^K is, for 
not without reason hast Thou made all the sons of man. The 
Hebrew equivalent iSq demands the meanii^ "duration," 
" life," " age." If the LXX translator transformed it into 
virotrra<n<tt which never in its whole history shows such a 
sense, it is evident that he had no discernment of the term. 

In Deut. xi, 6, virotrrairK equates Dlpl" (r. Op or DpJ, to 
rise, exist, remain firm). In this passage the author warns 
the Jews that they ought to serve God better for having 
witnessed the punishments which He inflicted upon the 
Egyptians and the wicked Jews. Twoaraaii occurs in the 
reference to the punish loent of Dathan and Abiron : Ovt 
avot^aaa 17 yij to irrofta aUTTft KareTTtev avTOV<t km tow? oikov^ 
avrav Kai rat iTKijva^ auntv Ktu irairav avrav ti}v wo- 
VTaertv t^v (itT avrtov ev fteirta TravriK I<Tpatj\: The earth 
tuning her month swallowed Dathan and Abiron and their 
houses and tents and all their v/rotrraaK in Israel. Tn-o- 
(rrao-f; here is correctly rendered in correspondence with its 
Hebrew equivalent as that which " remains " or " exists," — 
it expresses " possession," in which sense it is familiar to us 
from both our Patristic study and the historico-literary 
investigation of vwotrraffK in the Greek world of thought. 

In Jer. X, 17, we read : ^vmjyofev e^aSev rjfv vtroaratriv 
ffov icaTOKovaav ev ejeXe«TO(s. This is indeed a rather curious 
translation of the Hebrew: I'llEI?? "nn^" "Jin^a pKO 'BDIIt 
Gather from the earth thy belongings, thou that dwellest in 
a siege. Tiroa^aa-ti translates the Hebrew D^IS which means 
"baggage," "belongings," "possessions." Accordingly, it is 
used in about the same sense as in the preceding verse. 

The Hebrew TOja (r. 10^, to stand) in Ps. Ixviii, 8, is 
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rendered in the LXX by viroaraa-i^. In this Psalm the 
^^just one" declares the greatness of his sufferings : ^^Save 
me, O God, for the waters have come even unto my soul " 
(vers. 2). Our verse follows immediately: TStveTrarfrjv et9 
iKvv fivOoVf xai ovk eariv mrooTaaL^ : I am sunk in the mud 
of the deep, and there is no viroaratri^; = ^^i^^- *^K9 ^ 
^^ standing place " reminds us of the meaning of t/Trooroo-t? = 
*^ firmness " of our philological examination. 

In Deut. i, 12, viroaraai^ has been used to translate K^9 
(r. Kt^J, to bear, etc.). Here Moses reminds the Jews of the 
causes that led to his associating with himself some of their 
number in the government of the people. One reason was 
the increasing population (vers. 10) and the consequent 
multiplication of the duties of administration. Hence, Moses 
says: Ho)? hvvrjaofiav fiovo^ Bepeiv top kottov vfuov xai rriv 
viroa-raaiv v/mov kcu ra^ avriXoyia^ vfiav : How can I alone 
bear your trouble, your trrroarao'i^j and your differences? 
Tiroaraa-i^j as the translation of K^& ss ^^ burden," has no 
parallel in the Hellenic use of the term. 

Forms derived from 33C^ (to set, establish) are the most 
frequent equivalents for vTroaraai^ in the LXX. It will 
suffice to cite but one instance, I Kings, xiii, 23. ^^The 
verse takes up the account of the Philistine position. In 
V. 17 ff., the plunderers are described. Here we are told 
that the garrison, or permanent guard left in the camp^ pushed 
forward to the edge of the pass of Michmash."^ The LXX 
reads : Kat e^XOev e^VTroaraaeo)^ reov a\\o<f>v\a)v Tqv ev to) 
irepav M.aj(/j,a^. Instead of e^ VTroara^ea}^ the Hebrew reads 
simply 33C& = " permanent camp." The well-established 
sense of the term in the Hellenic world as " that which set- 
tles down " in contrast to "that which is transient," is evident 
in the usage of VTroaratTi^ = 3S& here. For in the words of 
Smith, 33C& here, as in xiv, means " the soldiers who were 

1 Cf . Smith, A Oritical avd ExegetiaU CommeTUary on the Books cf Sam' 
uel, 102. 
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in occupation of the camp, in distinction from those who 
went out on the various expeditions." * It is the familiar 
contrast between "that which settles down" in opposition 
to " that which is transient." The other instances, where 
iwfWToo-t? translates Hehrew forms derived from the root 
as;, are the following : (hi) I Kings, xiii, 21 ; (hoph.) (Na. 
ii,7); ^Cp CIKings,xiT,4); and n^X^ (Ez. xxvi, 11). 

In Jer. xxiii, 22, LXX renders "tlD (r. ICT, to set down) 
by woaTatrK, and in Terse 18 by vwatmifia. The Greek 
follows : Kat « etmjirav t» r>] woaravtt fiov C^ITDS), koi ei 
ifKOvtrav TOii' Xoyav ftovy KOt tov \aov /mv av airttrrpe^v avrow 
airo rap irov^pav emTtjZevfutTwv avrav : If they stood in my 
mroiTTcuTK, and had they heard my voice, they would have 
turned my people from their evil ways and wicked deeds. 
The Hebrew equivalent for vTrooTowts is TlD = familiar talk, 
consideration, consultation. This idea certainly has nothing 
to do with the viroirraffK of the Greek world that we inves- 
tigated. 

TTTooTdo-t? fMv has been used by the LXX interpreters in 
translating ^ri&|T1 (Pu. from Dj^ to build) in Ps. cxxzviii, 
15. In this Psalm God's special providence over His ser- 
vauts is praised. We encounter God's Spirit everjnvhere 
(vers. 6), in heaven and in heU (vers. 7), in the sea (vers. 8), 
and even in darkness (vers. 11 and 12). " For Thou hast 
protected me from my mother's womb " (vers. 13). Then 
occurs our verse : Ovx eKpu^rf to ootovv fiov awo aov o tiroi- 
ijtra^tv Kpvif)i],icai^v7roffTaffi<i /lov evroK KaTwraTto Tr]<! ft)<t. 
The Hebrew of the latter sentence follows : flVririria "■JTOj?^ 
jpiy. The Greek verse may be translated: Not hidden is 
my bone from Thee, which Thou madest in secret, and my 
vtroaTaffK in the depths of the earth. The Hebrew reads 
quite differently. But there is no doubt that ev Tot% xaroy 
TOTW TJ]9 T^js translates ]riK ni'rinjT3, and mroaraa'K fMv 
equates the verb *i!1p|T| (" 1 was diligently fashioned in the 
» Qp. ett., 108. 
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womb of my mother "). This shows that the LXX inter- 
preters did not translate the Hebrew literally at all. How- 
ever, vTroaraa-i^ in reference to '^P'pj?!^ points to something 
that is made, which the LXX text translates freely ^^ exist- 
ence." It reminds one somewhat of the Greek use of the 
word vTroaraa-i^ a existence, as a predicate of reality. 

The meaning of vTroaraa-i,^ in Ps. xxxviii, 8 is of special 
interest, because it has so often been adduced as an example 
of ^^fiducia" : Ka^ pvy ri^ 17 wofiovrf /jlov; ovxi o Kvpio^; kcu 
17 viroa-Tatri^ fJLOv irapa aoi e<m,v. From the Greek point 
of view we should translate this verse as follows : And now 
who is my endurance ? Is it not the Lord ? And my exist- 
ence is with Thee. Also "firmness" would be possible. 
But the Hebrew original (of which the LXX gives a free 
translation) demands another interpretation. It reads : 
.»7\ "^ ^th(:fm ^plfi Wjr'^^ ^^^51 The verbal expression 
"'n*'^*5Tl& is translated by the nominal phrase ta? rj virofioinf 
fiov ; Tiroaraai^s fiov obviously translates ''flbC^ (^- ^^^ ^ 
wait, expect, hope), which is a synonym for ^'Tlp. It is 
evident that here vn-oaTaa-i/^ is used to render a Hebrew verb 
of hoping, expecting, confiding, — a fact that reflects again 
the lack of familiarity with the use of the term in the Greek 
world. 

In Ez. xliii, 11 vTroarcuri^ is used in the LXX to trans- 
late njUil (either from p2, to stand, or exist, or from pri, to 
set right, adjust). The " son of man " is here commanded 
by the Lord to show the Jews the dimensions of the temple : 
Ka^ Ziarfpa'^ei^ top oikov xac ra^ e^oBov^ avrov /cat rrfv viro- 
araatv avrov (VTJttffi). The LXX translates ^fOWJI by 
VTToaTCLat^ avrov. The Vulgate has "descriptio." In fact, 
nOil means arrangement, equipment. The context would 
suggest " foundation." 

Tiroaraai^ has been used to render two forms derived 
from the root H1j5 (to twist, bind ; and figuratively, to hope). 
These instances have also been frequently cited as examples 
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wheie wiriwrao-is means "fiducia." It will suffice to iDTe8> 
tigate only one of the easea (Ez. xix, 6). Here Israel is com- 
pared to a lioness, bringing up her young in the company of 
elder lions. One such whelp thus trained became a lion, 
"and he learned to catch the prey, and to devour men" 
(vers. 3). This one the nations caught after a bloody 
Btru^le, and brought him in chains to Egypt. Hereupon 
follows the verse in which vwotTTMrvi occurs : Kcu aSep on 
avtooToi air' avrrjs, atrtoKero if viroarairt^ awtp. This may 
be translated thus : And when she saw that he was dragged 
away from her, her vtrwrravK was destroyed. Because " he 
was dragged away from her," her virotrraaK was destroyed. 
The Hebrew term StrnpTI which is rendered in Greek by 
tnrooTcurt; avnjv, is derived from ITIJ?, which is, as we saw 
above in connection with Fs. xxxviii, 8, a synonym for 
^, and means "to expect, hope." Hence, we have another 
example, where the LXX renders "expectation*' by vn-o- 
oToo-t? — a meaning that contradicts all we know of its use 
in the Greek world. 

The use of urroo-Tafft? ^torfi in Jud. vi, 4 to equate Tf^ = 
" means of subsistence " reminds ns somewhat of the Hellenic 
use of the term in the sense of "foundation," "support." 
The Madians and the Amalecites were sent to punish Israel. 
After Israel had sown the fields, these enemies with hordes 
of men and herds of cattle pitched their tents on the fields, 
and " like locusts " devoured everything : Kiu ov xareXeiiroiTO 
vira<7TatTtv iHuip ev rtf ftf l^rpaTjX: TtK'jSn iTHB ^'VllJ^K?') 
They did not leave an virooToo-K of life in the land of Israel. 

In Job xxii, 20, "loss of WTrooToo-ts" is equated by 1112? 
which expresses "destruction".- Et /mj j}(fiavt<T07) i; vwo- 
o-rafft? aVTtOP, km to KUTaKeifi/ia avrav KaTeuftayerat 
irvp. The Hebrew follows: flSSK Cnrr\ ^ip'p. TH?? tkhrot 
tSK. The LXX translates again very freely, so much so 
that the Hebrew equivalents can hardly be recognized. 
It soffices for us to notice that the Hebrew word for " de- 
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struction " is expressed by the ** disappearaDce of wovraaK " 
in the LXX, which suggests " essence " or " existence " as 
the meaning of viroaraaK. 

The only use of inrooroo-K in the LXX, not having a 
Hebrew equivalent, is Wis. xvi, 21. Here the author con- 
trasts the "strange waters, hail, and rain" (vers. 16), which 
God let down upon Israel's enemies, with the "food of 
angels prepared without labor" (vers. 20), the manna which 
He rained upon the Jews. Speaking of this manna, the 
author goes on to say: H ftev yap virotrTaa-n; aov ti}v otjv 
yXvKvnjra irpot rcKva evt^antre. This may be tran^ted 
thus : For Thy woirTatTK shows Thy sweetness toward Thy 
children. TiraarairK is to be referred to the manna, since 
the manna is the virotrraaK that God sent. It is difficult to 
decide the meaning of the term here. Perhaps "substance " 
expresses best what the author wishes to say. 

To put in clear and striking relief the result of our Sep- 
tuagiutal investigation, we must restate the ideas which 
we found connected with inrooTtun; : life, duration of life, 
possession (or one's belongings), firmness, burden, camp, 
consultation, existence, confidence, arrangement, subsistence 
of life, essence, substance. Although a number of these 
renditions show more or less similarity with the use of 
vTmrratTK in the Greek literature (like possession, firmness, 
belongings, existence, essence, substance), yet we can safely 
say that the LXX writers are almost completely ignorant of 
the principal and primary meaning of the word viroffrao-K, 
as we found it in the Hellenic writers. Septuagintal usage 
of VTrooTotTK is very loose, and most frequently it is em- 
ployed as a kind of vox media, expressing various meanings. 
We may here quote Deissmann, who goes to the very heart 
of LXX usage when he says : " The meaning of a Septua- 
gint word cannot be deduced from the original which it 
translates or replaces, but only from other remains of the 
Greek language, especially from those Egyptian sources that 
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liave lately flowed so abundantly. Btoq Professor Blass, I 
am glad to say, took up this position at last — a position 
which, unfortunately, is not conceded at once, but has to be 
slowly won by combat with an unmethodical school. To 
give one example : Baljon in his Lexicon gives as meanings 
for the Septuagint word apxtvdK ' olive tree ' and ' cypress 
tree.' The Hebrew words for these two trees are certainly 
sometimes rendered apxeuBot by the tnuudators, and so 
Baljon concludes that in the language of the Septuagint, 
apKev0ov has these meanings. No, says Blass' very truly, 
apKev$oi means 'jiuiiper,' and 'a wrong translation does 
not turn the juniper into an olive or a cypress.* There can 
be no doubt about that."' So also we can say: Tirooroo-w 
means "reality," and a wrong translation cannot turn 
"reality" into "life," "burden," or "flducia." 

It may be more interesting to learn the attitude of the 
New Testament writers toward inro<rrair«. Do they share 
the confusion of the LXX-writers, or have they a better 
knowledge of the Greek terminolc^y ? 

2. Timrraa^K in the New Testament 

tTToaraaK occurs only five times in the New Testament : 

twice in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and thrice in 

the Epistle to the Hebrews. Hence, in the New Testament 

it is a Pauline word. 

In the II Epistle to the Corinthians, both usages of the 

word are in connection with "boasting": (a) In ix, 4 wiUi 

the idea of "boasting,"^ and (&) in zi, 17 with the term 

itself : ev raunj ti} vrrovTOffei tt;? Kai^trecw. 

Bi the first irittance, Paul reminds the Corinthians about 

I Orammatik d« NevteiL, GrtecAitcA, coL 44. 
I 7^ Philology of the Greek BiMe, 80, sq. 

> Although even here some MSB. add nii nvx<ri»u> : itdbbelp ol plei 
Syr"' arm go Chr"* Thdrt Dam. CI. TischeDdoif, Novum Teatajnentum 

Oraec., etc., n, 605. 
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coUection for the Saints at Jerasalem (vers. 1) whicb 
Y had apparently promised to have ready £or a long time 
vionsly. For (in vera. 2), be tells them plainly that he 
. boasted (Kavj(mitM) to the Macedonians about the 
■inthians* collection. Even in Achaia their emidation 
»th provoked many " (vers. 2). The author continues : 
ow I have sent tbe Brethren that the thing we boast of 
ceming you, be not made void in this behalf, that you 
|rbe ready" (vers. 8). Then follows a reference to the 
me that would be not only his, but theirs also, if, accom- 
ied by the Macedonians, he came to Corinth to find them 
>repared in the matter of the collection: Mijn-oK eav e\d»- 

iTW tfusi MoxcSoiw Kot evpeoffiv v/mk awapaa-KevacTOV^, 
•auTj^niOtafiiev ij/teiit (it's ftT} Xejaftcv u/tef$) ev Tt) vtrotrTO- 
• TavTt}. What does VTroaratri; here mean? Any one 
such current senBes of the term ae "reality," "pledge,^* 
narantee," or " anticipation of reality," would satisfy the 
[text. The natural translation is " in this matter." Tan- 
le material or matter is, as we know, the fundamental 
Atiing of V7rotrra<ni in the naive language. Since it cor- 
ponds most accnrately with the context, we have no right 
' reason to abandon this explanation demanded by the 
tory of the term. 

iiWthermore, since "matter" in this Pauline context is 
; used as a materially tangible object, but in the higher 
se of "affairs," we have in the English word "matter" 
I best translation. For it illustrates most aptly how the 
ae word can signify nuUerial and intellectual reality. Any 
ler meaning save re<dity (matter) for viro<n-atn<i in our 
isage may fit the context, but is no strict interpretation. 
The teeovd instance (11 Cor.xi,17) is even more interesting, 
ce so many commentatore insist on interpreting xmoara^K 
the sense of "confidence." Here Paul is forced to com- 
nd himself and "boast " of his Apostolic labors, lest the 
rinthians should be imposed upon by "/irfse teachert." 
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Though he repeatedly admitB "boasting " to be " f ooliahness," 
yet he does not hesitate to " boast," when " false teachers " 
are winning over the Corinthians by " boasting," for he has 
more reason to " boast " than they. Hence, he says : O \a\d*, 
ov Kara Kvpiov Xa\a, aXK' ok ev a^poirvvt], ev Tavrrj Tt} 
vwotTTatrei ti}« Kav\r]<rea<t: What I speak now I speak 
not according to the Lord, but as in foolishness, in thia 
viraaTaaii of hoatting. What does vn-ocrTaff^i? here mean? 

The original meaning of uTroarain? (matter) ^ain an- 
swers the demands of the context. Hence, " in this matter 
of boasting" must be regarded as the correct translation. 
In the light of the context and the history of tnToaraffK^ 
the interpretation "fiducia," introduced by dogmatic tend- 
ency, cannot be sanctioned at all. 

The remaining three usages of vlToa^aaK in the New Tes- 
tament occur in the Epistle to the Hebrews (i, 3 ; iii, 14 ; 
xi, 1). The meaning of virooTtun; in the first instance (0« 
nv awavyair/ia T)}9 So^ij^ koi j^apaKTijp ri)<t viroaiaaea^ 
avTov), as a synonym of otwio, is so generally accepted by 
commentators that we shall not linger to give a special 
exegesis of the same. For, this interpretation agrees witli 
the context and finds many parallels in contemporary Greek 
literature. As regards the latter consideration, we may 
note the excellent summary by Bigg, wherein he shows that 
vfrotrrairK and ovtrta were practically synonymous terms in 
contemporary us^^ : " The two expressions (wn-oo-riwrw and 
otftr(a) were current in the philosophy of the time, and mean 
precisely the same thing. "^ Hatch, also, says that "wro- 
ffTtww is the conjugate of the verb v^taravai, which had 
come into use as a more emphatic form than ttvaiJ"^ 
Even aft«r the term was more clearly differentiated from 
ovaia, in the Trinitarian and Christological controversies, 

> The CAruftan FiaUmitta of Alexandria, 164. 

> The InflmtKe (ff Greek Idea* and U*agei upon the Christian CfturcA, 
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Athanasios still vrites: "H Se VTroa-ratTi^ owia ctm, km 
ovSev aXko tnt/tatvofievov ej(a 17 avro to oc."' Bat, it must 
not be foi^tten that St. Paul in his former usage of the 
term laid stress on the very realitjf, so that vwovtovk here 
means the "real enenee," 

The sense of inroirraiTtv in Heb. iii, 14 is the bone of much 
contention. First, let ua give the text: MeTo;^o( yap tou 
XpiaTavytyovaftep^eainrep Tr)v apj^v Tfit vtroa-Taireai^ f^XP^ 
Ttkov^ ^epatav ieaTaa-)(mfiev. This text is supported by the 
overwhelming weight of critical evidence. The interesting 
variant is that of A, f, vg.,and Jerome (Ep. Damas., 3,517), 
which qualifies viroaratretai by avrov. That Heb. iii, 14 is a 
very important text for the understanding of wiroerroo-w in 
Heb. xi, 1, is evident both from the fact that Heb. iii, 14 
deals with tTurrK (e.g., Chryaostom says : rt eariv apy(i} tij? 
t/irooToo'ecK ; tijv iritmv Xeyet'), and from the general 
context. Godet has clearly summarized the gist of this 
Epistle in three short sentences : *' Break loose from Judaism. 
Be wholly his who is better to you than the angels (chaps, i- 
iii, 1),* better than Moses (iii, 1-iii, 19)^ or Joshua (iv),' 
better than Aaron and his priesthood (v-x).^ Be all to 
Jesus, in whom you possess the eternal reality of all the good 
things of which Judaism offers you only the shadow."* The 
one clear burden of the author's message to the Jewish 
converts to Christianity is, " Do not apostatize." The reasons 
against this possible apostasy are given in the didactic part 
of the Epistle (i-x) so clearly summarized above by Godet. 
In concluding each reason, the author of the Epistle exhorts 
briefly and incidentally against apostasy, which exhortation 
is summarized and developed in the practical part of the 
letter (xi-xiii). Heb. iii, 14 occurs in the brief exhortation 

1 Higne, P. G., 26, 1086 B. 

>Cf. TiBchendotf, Noman Tat., Oraee., etc., II, 789. 

■The references in parentheses are mine. 

* Studies on the EpisOes, 326. 
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"not to apostatize " drawn from the consideration " Jesua i 
greater than Moses." Accordingly, the importance o 
virao~rao-i? in Heb. iii, 14 for the understanding of the sami 
term in Heb. xi, 1 is derived from the fact that both yerse 
have to do with tritrrK by way of exhortation "not b 
apostatize." 

The *' superiority of Jesus over Moses " is the auperiorit; 
of the Master-builder over the workman who builds th 
house, and of the Son over the servant in the house (vr. 2-6) 
The rather long application is then noted : " If the Jews ii 
the wilderness were punished for their unbelief by not beinj 
allowed to enter Canaan, how much more certainly will thos 
who let go their faith in Jesus be shut out from the rest o 
the Lord."* Heb. iii, 14 lies in the context of this practice 
exhortation. It is applied directly to the Jewish Christiai 
readers (in verse 12) : " Take heed. Brethren, lest perhap 
there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief to depar 
from the living God." Then follows the reason in our verse 
Mero^^ot yap rov Xpto-row yeyovaftev, eavwep Tr}v apj(7}V nj 
vn-oo-Tatrcdff; f*exP^ reKow ffe0ai.av Kar€urj(mfiev. In th< 
light of the context it means, " For we have become sharer 
(^partners) of Christ, if indeed we hold fast unto the end th 
sure beginning of the reality (in Christianity in contrast t 
tiie shadows of Judaism)." As regards the context, we migh 
aay that the reason given for not apostatizing is that w 
have become "sharers of Christ" (/ieTo;^o( rov 'X.purrav) a 
opposed to *< sharers of Judaism," or, as it was expressed ii 
verse 1: "sharers of the heavenly calling" (jisroxoi e-rrov 
paviov /KTo^^ot) in opposition to the *' election of the Jew 
for the covenant of types and shadows," or, as in verse 6 
'■ But Christ as the Son in His own house, of which we are 
(^ov 01X09 tvftev ^iJ^viy in contrast to "Moses and all hi 
house." In a word, as Jewish Christians they have becom 
"sharers of Christ" in His possessions (eternal realities) ii 
■ Oodet, Op. di., S19. 
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contrast to the JewB who by adhering to the Law remain the 
' sharers with Moses " in the types and shadows of the old 
lispensation. But this sharing or partnership with Christ in 
he heavenly realities of the new order in contrast to the 
haring with Moses in the types and shadows of the old 
irder is dependent on a condition : " if we indeed hold fast 
into the end the sure beginning of t^e possession of true 
■eality." 

The only other instance in the New Testament, where 
TTOOTiwrt? is used, is our famous passage in Heb. li, 1. We 
hall take up this one in the next chapter. Our inrestigation 
if the other four instances in the New Testament where the 
erm occurs has yielded the same results as did our study of 
iwouTovt^ in the Greek world, only in a more striking way. 
rhe results show that St. Paul did not confine himself to 
ihe terminology of the LXX, but that he rather controls 
kud marsh&U the popular-philosophical terminology of the 
Sellenio world to clothe his own ideas in the language of 
lis day. 
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laogaage, as "reality" in oontraet to "mere appearance." 
This was the current meaning of the term when Heb. xi, 1 
waa penned. The only exception to t^s ns^^ is that of 
ihe LXX, where the use of the term is so confiised as to 
jnstify the conclusion that they had no knowledge of the 
really original sense of the term. 

There can be no doubt about the meaning of Heb. xi, 1, if 
the sense of vwoaravK, as famished by the historico-literary 
investigation of the word, is applicable to our verse. And 
it is applicable, (1) if the general usage of the author 
approves it; (2) if the context confirma it; and (S) if there 
is no other literary source whence the author might have 
derived the term. Let us now examine these several 
hypotheses. 

1. TtnxrraffK TS the Gbnbbal UbAGB of thb Authoe 
This usage has already been ascertained in the examina- 
tion of imaiTTaaK in the New Testament literature. As it 
was there stated, vinKrrao-t? in the New Testament is a 
Pauline term, since it occurs only five times, — twice in the 
II Epistle to the Corinthians and three times in the Episde 
to the Hebrews. Without taking up the difficult problem 
of the authorship of the Epistle, which would bring us too 
far afield, I am assuming only what is generally granted, 
viz., that the Epistle to the Hebrews is Pauline. Hence, 
besides the evidence for the usage of VTrotrratrK in Heb. i, 3 
and iii, 14, we may add that of the two passages in II Co- 
rinthians (ix, 4 and xi, IT). In all these instances, it has 
been found that inrocrratrt? was employed in the Greek usage 
of the term, viz., as "reality" or "something in connection 
with reality." 

Among these instances of the usage of vtroaroffii, that in 
Heb. iii, 14 is of special importance for its use in Heb. xi, 1, 
because both verses deal with Trwms in the same way. For 
both are embedded in the context of the practical warning, 
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" Do not apofltatize " : Heb. iii, 14 in the casual warning, 
drawn from the consideration " Jesus is better than MoseB," 
and Heb. xi, 1 in the solemn warning of the whole practical 
part, drawn from the arguments of the whole didaeUe part. 
And in Heb. iii, 14, vtrocTovK was certainly used to empha- 
size the sense " reality." 

From these arguments it may be safely gathered that the 
Qeneral Usage qfuTroo-Toirtsby the Pauline author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews favors the current Greek sense of the 
term throughout, but more especially in one passage (Heb. 
iii, 14) where the term is found in practically the same 
context as Heb. xi, 1. 

2. The Context of Heb. xi, 1 
Stevens has very adequately condensed all the "argu- 
ments" and "appeals" of this Epistle into three words: 
"Do not apostatize."' These "arguments" have been set 
forth in what has been called the " didactic part " of the 
Epistle (chaps, i-x) ; and the " appeals " are noted, first 
incidentally after each argument in the " didactic " portion, 
and then more fully in the "practical part" (chaps, xi- 
lui). 

The " ailments " for not apostatizing are three ; (a) 
"Jesus is better than the angels" (chaps, i-ii) ; (&) "Jesus 
is better than Moses or Joshua " (chaps, iii-iv) ; and («} 
" Jesus is better than Aaron and his priesthood " (chaps, v- 
x). But the reason underlying these "arguments" is the 
" ^gieacmtmieM " of Christ's superiority in our behalf (chaps, 
viii-x), which, as Godet says, is " the keynote of the 
whole didactic portion." " 

On the other hand, the " appeals " grow out of these " ar- 
guments" and may be thus summarized with the same 
author : " Be all for Jesus, in whom you possess the eternal 

1 The Theology of the JTew TatametO, 46T. 
* Op. eit., 828. 
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Tealit7 of all the good things of vhich Jndusm offers yoa 
only the shadow."' The appeals are first stated separately 
after each ailment to which it forms a concloaion in the 
Didactic Part, and then summarily in the Practical Part 
(chaps, xi-xiii). Heb. xi, 1, dividing, as it does, the 
"didactic" from the "practical" part of the Epistle, and 
serving as the text for the whole latter part, holds the 
position of a fulcrum, upon which the "ailments" and 
the "appeals" of the whole Epistle balance. Let us now 
consider in more detail theae " arguments " and " appeals " 
not to apostatize. 

(a) "Jesus is better than the angels" (chaps, i-ii). 
"Therefore," the author would say, "Do not apostatize." 
For the fact that Jesus is superior to the angels is "proof of 
the supenority of the Gospel of Christ to the Law of Moses, 
in proportion aa Christ, Who delivered it, is greater than 
the angels, who gave the Law." ^ After having established 
this superiority, the author pauses to draw the lesson : " For 
if the word spoken by angels became steadfast, and every 
tran^ression and disobedience received a just recompense of 
reward : How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salva- 
tion, which began to be declared by the Lord?" (Heb. ii, 2, 
3). In a word, "God hath not subjected unto angels the 
world to come (oijcou^tei^v njv fieXkovtrav} whereof we 
speak" (Heb. ii, 5). 

(h) "Jesus ia better than Moses or Joshua" (chaps, iii- 
iv). 1 have already shown why Jewish Christians should not 
apostatize, for the reason that "Jesus is better than Moses,"' 
viz., "because we are sharers of Christ, if indeed we hold 
fast unto the end the beginning of the poiaettion of true 
reality (itjs vTrotrriuTiaii') in eontratt to shadows" (Heb. iii, 
14). Side by side with this reason not to apostatize is a 

1 Op. eU., 826. 

* B. fk PlcoDlo, Am MxposUion «flke ^fOtln <tf at. Paul, 282. 

» a. p. 186 sq. 
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warning about tlie incredolooB Jevs who did not eotei Uto 
'* promised land" because of unbelief (iii, 19). But tbii 
" rest of God " intQ which Joshua led the believers is only a 
type of the reai " rest of Crod " into which Jesus leads 
believers. In a word, Jesus the founder of the New Economy 
is better than Moses and Joshua, the founders of the Old, 
precisely in just this that Ha is the reality which they 

(c) *' Jesus is better tii&n Aaron and his priesthood" 
(chaps. T-x). For Jesus brought the Aaronic priesthood to 
ideal perfection (chap, v, 1-10) ; His characteristics as 
absolute High-Priest were foreshadowed by Melohisedek 
(chap, vii) ; Christ's priestly sanctuary is heaven itself, not 
earth, and His covenant is one of grace, not external works 
(chap, viii) ; the old order with its man^nade tabernacle and 
furnishings, its restricted priestly service, and the repeated 
sacrifices of oxen, heifers, and goats, is contrasted with the 
new, where the Eternal High-Pnest Christ " in a tabernacle 
not made with hands," ^entered once into the holies," 
"having obtained redemption for all" (chap, ix) ; and, 
finally, by one sacrifice Christ took sway sin, whereas " the 
law (a shadow (o-xia) of the good things to come, not tJie 
very essence (^eiKova rtov vpafixaTmv) of the realities) by tiui 
self-same sacrifices which are offered continually every year, 
can, never make the comert thereunto perfect " (chap. x). The 
priesthood, sanctuary, services, sacrifices of the Old Covenant 
with their inability "to perfect" are only the eartMy type* 
and tkadowt of the heavenly realiUea and l^e-givivg t^oacy of 
Christ's eternal Priesthood in the New Covenant. 

The "appeals" drawn from this argument are scattered 
over the whole section (chaps, v-x). The author comjdains 
of the lack of spiritual insight to see the difference between 
the two Covenants, and reminds them of the awful truth 
that if any one fall away after receiving the grace of regen* 
eration and spiritual enlightenment, by which they ** pierce 
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Teil," no further regeneration is poesible (chaps, v, 10- 
20). Then the superiority of the Christian worship (in 
eh the priesthood of Christ works out its life^ving 
cts) over the Temple service, is shown in a final warning 

to apoetatJEe : " Beware of forsaking the assembling of 
rselves together, lest you forsake also your faxtli itself : 

there would remain no more sacrifice for the expiation of 
ti a sin " (chap, x, 16-20). 

D a word, the author in this Epistle appeals to the Jewish 
rerts to Christianity, warning them **not to apostatize,** 

because Jesus Who preached the Chtpel is superior to 

angels who delivered the law ; (&) because Jesus, the 
inder of the Ifew Economy, is better than Moses and 
liua, the founders of the Old; (c) and fintdly, because the 
ire and t^caey of Chritft prietthood means more to us 

that of Aaron. But the underlying reason for this 
eriority of the Gospel over the Law, of the New Economy 
r the Old, of Christ's Priesthood over Aaron's, is tiiat in 

1 case the latter is only a tentuou* and earthly type of the 
aer — a tupertentaout and heavenly reality. We also 
jrved that the author punctuates these a^^uments against 
stasy with warnings and appeals for Faith, which grow in 
itedness and boldness, until they reach their full stature 
he " practical part " of the Epistle, of which Heb. xi, 1 is 
keystone. 

liis brings us to Heb. xi, 1 in its immediate context. 
I last solemn wamii^ growing out of the ailments of 

" didactic part " is unmistakable : '* But my just man 
th by Faith ; yet if he withdraw (tnrotrretXjjTo*) himself, 
ihall not please my soul " (chap, x, 38); also tiie "appeal" 

Faith is clear and emphatic : " But we are not the 
dren of withdrawing unto perdition (ij/ut? Be ovk ttrftev 
XTToXt}^ e(9 avatXeiav), but of Faith to the saving of the 

(aXXa TTiOTew? «? irfpf7roit}mv ^"^^0" (chap. X, 39). 
: author having drawn this final contrast between ** apos- 
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tasy** (wTTooToX^j) and ** faith" (irwrr*?), and having stated 
tliat, frhereas ** apostasy" leada to destraction, the soul of 
man is saved by "Faith," "proceeds to explain what that 
Faith is which saves the sonl."' The explanation follows in 
the celebrated verse, Heb. xi, 1, concerning which Delitzsch 
has well said : " A more complete and accurate definition of 
Faith, and one more generally applicable, could not be 
devised than that one which is here given"': EoTtf S« 
irumt eXvt^Ofievmv wotrraaK, -rrpaffitaTtov e\eyj(p<; ov ffKeiro- 
/levtov : For Faith is the tnro(rTa<rK of things hoped for, the 
incontestable proof of things unseen. The all-important 
question now arises: Is the current Hellenic meaning of 
irn-ooTocrt? as "reality" in contrast to "mere appearance" 
applicable here ? We answer in an emphatic affirmative. 

For this final warning *'not to apostatize" and the "ap- 
peal" for Faith are culminating exhortations drawn from 
the " arguments " of the whole Epistle, and are here solemnly 
restated and contrasted ^ on the threshold of the " practical 
part" of the Epistle, of which Heb. xi, 1 is the topical 
verse. But the preceding "arguments" against apostasy 
and the " appeals " for Faith are based, as already noted, on 
the notion that Christianity is related to Judaism "as its 
complete fulfilment, the fubttanee anaioering to the shadow." * 
This reason underlying the "arguments" "not to aposta- 
tize," and animating the "appeals" for Faith, is now most 

' Piconio, Qp. cit, 898. 

* Op. ctt. , n, 204. Thei« is a diviidoii among the interpreten od the ques- 

tlon as to whether tliis is a "deflnitioa" or a " descriptioii " of rtant. 
Some of tlie moat, eminent authors, t&votiiig the fiiet, are ; Augtistiue, Van 
8teenkiBt«, Godet, !Feine, Beyschlag, Westcott, J. Weiss ; those favoring the 
second, are : Olshaasen, MllUgan, MacEviUj, Cowlee, Fairar, and John 

* SclilattBT thinks that there Is here even a verbal contrast: " Weicben 
nnd Qiauben waren Im Anschluss an das Wort Habakuks Im Torangehenden 
einander entgegengMtellt, dem Weichen tiltt nun das " Steben '* gegenuber, 
der vrtxTToXi) die iiro7r<vii." Cf. (^. Ctt, 468. 

'Westcott, Op.ea.,Sn. 
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strikingly, with complete fitness, and yet naturally, brought 
into the very definition of irtorK, by means of the term 
xnroirTtuTK in its current Hellenic senae of " reality " in con- 
trast to *' mere appearance " : ISnmv Se ■trumn cXTrcfb/tcMuv 
vjrwrraiTK, irpayfiartov tXtyx'^ "^ ^Keircftevtev : For Faith is 
the PBESBNTATION of the BSALiTY of things hoped for, the 
incontestable proof of things unseen. With this interpreta- 
tion in mind, Dummelow has skillfully gathered up the main 
thread of the context in these words : " It has been shown 
that the earthly and visible things are but types, copies, and 
shadows of heavenly realities (Heb. viii, 5 ; ix, 22 ; x, 1). 
The underlying thought of the preceding chapters is that 
contrary to the ordinary way of thinking, it is the heavenly 
that is the real. But how are heavenly and invisible things 
to be realized with any assurance ? It is by the operation 
of Faith. Faith is that by which the invisible becomes real, 
and the future becomes present. ' Faith gives reality to 
things hoped for, and pnts to the test things for the present 
unseen.'"' 

This interpretetion of woarturK in Heb. xi, 1 as " reality " 
in contrast to " mere appearance " is confirmed by what fol- 
lows in the context. For the " cloud of witnesses," arrayed 
by the author to illustrate his definition of Faith (xi, 
2-xii, 8), is eminently fitted to do this. Godet says, " all 
these, each in tiis own manner, let go the Seen that they 
might grasp the Unseen."' Weinel analyzes the iriajvi of 
the various heroes: "Grlauben heisst: wie Abraham Gott 
gehorchen, ohne dass man weiss wohin er uns fiihrt, und 
warten auf die Stadt, die die Fundamente hat, deren Archi- 
tekt Gott ist, auch wenn man darum 'in Zelten' wohnen 
muss, u. 8. w."^ In each case, it is the laying hold of the 
unseen and heavenly reality. After an appeal for patient 
endurance (c. xiii), the author finally asks for an absolute 
" break " from Judaism (c. xiii, 13). 
1 Op. eit., 1026. >Oi>.ca.,824. 'BiSIwcAe Theologiedm Neam Ttsl., 599. 
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This interpretation of Heb. xi, 1 wonld also be calcnUted 
to stir up anew Faith in the Jewish readers of this Epistle, 
who were apparently on the verge of abandoning the heavenly 
realities of Christianity for the earthly shadows of Judaism. 
For, if we but bear in mind the tenacity with which the 
early Jewish converts to Christianity dung to the Law ihat 
had degenerated into mere eztemalism, to the visible sanc- 
taary at Jerusalem, and to the Beshly bond tiiat bound them 
to the chosen people, we can appreciate more fully the scope, 
the probable efficacy, and the necessity of such "arguments" 
'* not to apostatize," and of such " appeals " for Faith. For, 
the Law, the Jewish theocracy, and the Aarouic priesthood 
and its sacrifices, were earthly things, present among them, 
and easy to be grasped by bodily eyes ; whereas the Gospel, 
the new economy of salvation, and the Bupersensuous and 
heavenly realities of Ghristiaoity were partly present and 
partly future, and could be grasped only by Faith and by 
Hope. Beyschlag has well expressed this thought in these 
words: "Above this sensuous world of growth and decay 
God has founded a supersensaouB and eternal world, in 
which we believe, for which we hope, and after which we 
are to seek. The invisible world is characterized in this 
world of Faith and Hope in the weU-kaown wfirds of Heb. 

Accordingly, we see that both the general context of 
the whole Epistle and the immediate context of Heb. xi, 1 
demand the interpretation of vTmrraatu of our verse in 
the current Greek sense of " reality " in contrast to " mere 
appearance." 

3. The Only Litbraby Soukce foe the Usage op 

vwotrraaK! Is THE HELLENIC WORLD 
Again it must be pointed out that the real home and birth- 
place of viroinafffi is the Hellenic world, and that the voice 

' New Teitament Theologv, H, 296. 
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of this world of tiiought is decUire. Those commentators 
like Schlatter, Delitzsch, and the Modems generally, who 
have gone to the LXX for the meaning of tnroirrao-tf, forget 
not only the basic fact, that the LXX cannot be a source for 
the sense of Greek words independent of good Greek usage, 
bat also that the LXX in its actual ua^e of this tenn, as is 
the case with many others,^ is altogether unreliable. 

The meaning of the vtro<rraa-ni in the Hellenistic world, as 
"reality" in contrast to "mere appearance," is not only a 
well-established sense of the term, but it has also been actu- 
ally used for tiie very contrast employed in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Stevens has also noted this point : " The 
contrast between the lower world of shadoTre and semblances 
and the heavenly world of abiding realities, which is so promi- 
nent in this Epistle, reminds one of the distinction be- 
tween the sensible and the intellectual world which Philo 
had derived from Plato." ' And, I might add, what is most 
remarkable in this common usage of vTrooroo-t; by Philo and 
the author of our Epistle, is the fact that both use the term 
to express the "perception of the invisible world" which, in 
tarn, was commonly expressed by the Greeks through the 
term wtorw.' 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that St. Paul, putting 
aside the confused notions of vn-oirrairi; in the LXX, and 
adhering consistently to the definition of the term in the 
Hellenic World, under the striking identity of the famous 
contrast " reality " — "appearance," received his vwoaraim- 
formula from no other source than this same Greek world of 
thought. 

IC(. p. ISSaq.; ftlao cf. Deiaamaim, The t^itologj/ <if the Oreek Bible, 00. 

1 Op. ett^ 488 0. 

*" B«liglouB taith, even under Oie Polytheistic lorm it aaaomed in Greece, 
implies that what ezista and liappeue In the world depends on oeitBJn causes 
concealed from sensuous perception." Cf. Zeller, Pre-focrotic PhUotophy, 
1,52. 
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Conclusion 
We hope that the irurrK-tnroirratTK problei 
regarded aa BolTed. 

The Pauline tfTro<rTa<rK, as a qualification of ', 
xi, 1, is the presentation op "ebautt" i 
"MERE APPBABANCE." Scientifically, no otb 
tion is possible. Such ezplanationa as "fidaci 
tion," etc., are perversions of the historical evi 
In this age of the historico-critical method, 
interpretations ought to give place to an histor 
exegesis. 
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popular philosophy, as " reality " in contrast to " mere ap- 
pearance." 



The sense of vtrooTotTK, ag " reality " in contrast to " mere 
appearance," waa current when the famoos definition of the 
Pauline TTMrrt? was penned. 

vn 

The current Greek usage of the Pauline wroernwrt? has not 
been sufficiently recognized by modem scholars in their in- 
terpretation of the five New Testament passages in which 
the term occurs. 



Both the general us^e of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the context demand that wotTToms in Heb. xi, 
1 be understood in the sense of "reality" in contrast to 
" mere appearance." 

JX 

The Greek Patristic exegesis of Heb. xi, 1 is in complete 
agreement with the Hellenistic notion of vmaToan. 



It is a noteworthy fact that an historico-literary inves- 
tigation of the terms, ovaia (by Hirzel), apvayfio'; and 
fiop<fn} 6eov (by Schumacher), and mroaTauK has yielded the 
same general results : the terms were each found, first, in 
a naive and primitive usage, and were adopted later, in a 
developed sense, into the popular philosophical vocabulary. 



The Peshitto-rendering of Heb. xi, 1 not only shows a 
perfect understanding of trn-otrroo-w in this context, as the 



"presentation of reality," but it also constitntes an official 
confirmation of this interpretation by the early Syrian 
Church. 



The variant reading of Codex Alexandrinus (A) in the 
text of Heb. xi, 1 very probably is a transcriptional error. 

xm 

TwotrrtuTK in Polybina, Histor. Reliq. VI, 55, 2, so often 

cited as the standard witness to the usage of that term in 

Heb. xi, 1 in the sense of " fidncia," positively cannot be so 

tranalatfld. 

XIV 
The meaning of vwotrravK in the papyri, " property " and 
the " title-deed to property," confirms the results foimd in 
the Hellenic literature. 

XV 

Aa bistorico-literary investigation of the term itop4») Oeov 
shows that it was a technical term in Greek philosophy, and 
the current formula for the metaphysical essence of God in 
the time of St. Paul. 

XVI 
The pre-existence of Christ in the Divine essence is clearly 
establi^ed in Pliil. ii, 6. 



The literary problem in the Synoptic Question cannot be 
solved by the so-called theory of Oral Tradition. 



The oriental conception of the mystery of numbers is the 
decisive key for the explanation of the Genealogies. 
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There ia sufficient eTideuce to show that the Hebrew 
poetry o{ the Psalms is metrical, the essential element of the 
meter being the verse determined hy the number of accented 
syllables. 

XX 

The inverted Nfln in the Massoretic tert is used to mark 
critically doubtful passages. 

XXI 

The Nequdoth or Extraordinary Points of the Penta- 
teuch were devised by their aathor or authors to condemn, 
as spurious, the words or letters over which they were placed. 



The similarities in thought and expression between Wis- 
dom (c. xiii) and St. Paul's speech at the Areopagus are 
snch as to show some literary influence. 



The coincidences in the Magnificat (Luke i, 46-65) and 
in the Canticle of Anna (I Sam. ii, 1-10) show a literary 
dependence. 

XXIV 

The differences in the canon of the Old Testament, aa 
formulated by the Council of Trent and that defended by 
Origen and St. Jeromci may be accounted for by the different 
tests of canonicity used. 

XXV 

The Pauline wum'i, characterized as tnrooTocn? in Heb. 
xi, 1, is fundamentally similar in meaning to n31&K, in that 
both terms mean " the tangible " in contrast to " the 
apparent." 



APPENDIX ] 

XXVI 

I. Nou in ananimitate explicationimi, sed potius in c 
tinaa atteBtationom catena, consistit traditio catholica: 
proinde a veritate aberrant U qni dogmata catholica ab 
plicationibuB theologicis eorumdum non aedulo discreveri 

xxvn 

II. Reiicienda est sententia inxta quam "dogmata q 
Ecclesia perhibit tanquam revelata, non sunt veritates a cs 
delapaae, sed sunt interpietatio quaedam factorum religit 
rum, quam bumana mens laborioso couatu sibi comparavj 
Ex deoreto Lamentabili, No. 22. 



III. Consideratis dogmatum catholicorum origineyuat 
atque profectu, ab iis' omuino recedimus qui haeo dogm 
exhibere conantur ac si specimina praebereut quibos appli< 
posseut leges generales evolutionis biologicae. 

XXIX 

IV. Doctrina catholica de morte piactdari Christi sun 
moralis atque spiritualis, simul ac realis et objectiva 
dicenda. 



V. Theologice, historice, et critice inapecta, falsa ostei 
tur distinctio iUa nuperrime adinventa inter Christum qi 
exhibet historia, et Christum qui est obiectum fidei. 

XXXI 

As a term of distinction in the statement of the Trin 
rian doctrine, irtro<rra<r« very probably came into use e 
protest against SabeUius and other heretics, who, thoi 
admitting rpei^ irpoawira in the (redhead, yet maintai 
that the Tput -n-poffwva were awirotrrara. 
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XXXU 



Even in the procees by which vn-fMrrac-w became the teoh- 
nical term foe person, the previooB meaning of the word 
("reality" in contrast to "mere appearance") controls the 
development. 

xxxm 
The history of vwotrraavi not only throws a new light on 
the terminological confusion in the Trinitarian and Chri^to- 
logical controTsrsIes, but it also dovetails into the results 
reached by Hamack, namely, that Tertullian and not the 
Greeks invented the technical terminology for the Trinita- 
rian doctrine. 

XXXIV 
IIwTw in terms of eXm^oiievav vTrwrnuTK in Heb. xi, 1 
shows in a striking manner how creed must influence action. 
For Faith gives "things hoped for" the force of "present 
realities " which must be reckoned with, jnat as the realities 
presented by the senses demand recognition. 

XXXV 

The contention of Hamack and Hatch that the eventual 
identification of Trterrts with "creed" shows a development 
in the meaning of the term from simple trust to intellectual 
assent is unfounded. For there was always an intellectual 
element in the word. 

XXXVI 

The credibility of the miracles ascribed to Jesus in the 
Gospels, resting on the testimony of the Apostles themselves, 
cannot be impugned. 



The limitations disclosed by a scientific study of the 
remedial power of psychotherapy and hypnotism clearly 



show that the miracles of Jesus cannot be explained awa; 
as instances of natural cures bj suggestion. 

xxxvin 

The claim of Jesus to be the Son of God is powerful! 
favored by the surpassing beauty and excellence of Hi 
moral character. 

XXXIX 

The transcendental excellence of Christ's moral teaohin 
creates a strong presumption in favor of His claim to be th 
Son of God. 

XL 
Hamack's contention that Jesus never thought Himsel 
to he the Son of God in the literal sense of truly Divin 
Sonship is shown to he false by a critico-historical analysi 
of Christ's consciousnesB as expressed in Matt, xi, 27 (Luk 
X, 22). 

XLI 
The employer's right to interest on his capital is morall; 
inferior to the laborer's right to a living w^e. 

XLU 
Under existing conditions, interest-taking does not violat 
jnstice. 

XLm 
Natural justice demands that a laborer's remuneratioi 
should be such as to maintain himself and his family ii 
reasonable and frugal comfort. 

XLIT 
The inherent right of every human being to subsist fron 
the earth's bounty implies the right of access thereto oi 
reasonable grounds. 
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In oar present indosti-ial civilizatiou private landowner- 
ship is indirectly neceasary for the welfare of the indiTidual. 

XLvr 

Etsi certum sit Christum immediate omnia sacramenta 
instituisse, probabile nihilominus Tidetur Ilium quorumdam 
saoramentorum materiam et formam in genere tantummodo 
determinasse. 

XLvn 

Sacramenta Novae Legis in non ponentibus obicem 
gratiam producnnt ex opere operato. 



Validus est Baptismus sive per immersiouem, siye per in- 
fusionem, sive per aspersionem collatus. 



Auctoritate Sacrae Scripturae et perenni traditione constat 
solum gravi morbo laborantes et in periculo mortis Tersantes 
Base capaces sacramenti Extremae TJnctionis. 



" Unctiones verbis, ordine et modo in libris ritualibus 
praescripto, accurate peragantur ; in casu autem necessitatis 
mf&cit unica unctio in uno sensu seu rectius in fronte cum 
praescripta forma breviori, aalva. obligatione singulas uncti- 
ones snpplendi, cessante periculo." — Can. 947, 1. 
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